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Shortage or Surplus in World Wool Supply 


By President F. J. HAGENBARTH 


Senate Sub-Committee’s Public Hearings on Grazing 
Administration 




















FOUR LARGE PACKERS 


JANUARY Ist to MAY 14th 
PURCHASED AT DENVER 
551,534 HEAD OF LAMBS AND SHEEP 





ORDER BUYERS, SHEARERS, LOCAL 
PACKERS and OTHERS DURING THIS 
PERIOD, PURCHASED 113,689 HEAD 


TOTAL SALES OF 665,223 HEAD 





The packer buy, not slaughtered at Denver, went to 14 other markets for 
slaughtering. These include Boston, Jersey City, St. Paul, Sioux City, St. Louis, 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Les Angeles and Fort Worth. 


enver has demonstrated it can absorb unusual supplies of lambs and 
sheep. By marketing there, you are taking advantage of the demand at 
any of the above markets, or in other words, gaining a 100 per cent. distri- 
bution of your lambs, the same distribution as if your marketing system 
were perfect. 


DO NOT OVERLOOK THE OPPORTUNITY YOU 
HAVE FOR LARGER NET RETURNS 
BY MARKETING AT DENVER 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON. THE MISSOURI RIVER 
The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 





Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 
Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 


Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at Osawatomie, 59 miles from 


Kansas City on Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Emporia, 110 miles, and Morris, 10 miles from Kansas 
City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
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BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 


For Best Results— 


SHIP TO THE 


ST. JOSEPH MARKET 


A GOOD PLACE TO SELL FAT STOCK 
A GOOD PLACE TO SELL FEEDERS 








Feed yards, Marysville, Kansas, on Union Pacific; Emporia, Kansas, on A. T. & S. F.; Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, on C. B. & Q.; and McFarland, Kansas, on C. R. 1. & P. 


The Union Pacific runs through trains from Laramie to Marysville, leaving Laramie 9:00 A. M. and 
7:00 P. M. 


Reload for St. Joseph at Marysville 7:00 P. M.; Emporia, Kansas, and McFarland, Kansas, 7:30 P. 
M.; and at Lincoln, 5:00 P. M. i 
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BULLARD BROS. 


Breeders of Rambouillet Sheep Woodland, California 
FLOCK FOUNDED IN 1875 





Having lost 
“Ted”, stuff by them is 
limited. Our offerings are: 


“Monarch” and 
sired 


250 two-year-old range rams. 
300 yearling range rams. 





100 head of yearling stud rams. 
75 yearling ewes. 





125 two, three and four-year-old 
ewes. 


Correspondence Solicited 





“Son of Ted” 
F.N. BULLARD, - Manager Sold L. N. Marsden, Parowan, Utah, in 


1923, for $1000.00 











200 Delaine Merino Rams 


Have been breeding Delaines for 25 years and by careful selection, have produced 
a big, smooth, blocky sheep with a long dense fleece of fine fiber and crimp, with 
oil enough to make it soft and silky. Edwin Wells of Twin Falls, Idaho, says: 
“Bought a band of Delaines last year, ranged them in heavy timber and brush in 
a hard country. Herded the best possible, loss was light, they came out fat and 
I'm a strong DELAINE man from now on.” 

Cross my DELAINE rams on your range ewes, INCREASE your Wool production 
and convince yourself as Wells did that the Delaine Merino is the Hardiest 
and Best Ranger in the World. Photos free—or come and see the Best Bunch of 
Rams in Ohio. 


FRANK H. RUSSELL, Box 80, Wakeman, Ohio. 








NATIONAL RAM SALE — UNION STOCK YARDS 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH — AUG. 31, SEPT. 1, 2, 1925 


POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





My offerings: 
425 Yearling Rams, all eligible to 
registration, and over half polled. 
6 Registered Percheron Stallions, 3 
years old. 
Matched teams 
Percheron mares. 


of Registered 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 














Grow More Wool 


Merinos Excel All Breeds in 
Wool Production 


Write For Literature and List of Breeders 








The American and Delaine 


Merino Record Ass’n 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 











Raup’s Ohio Rambouillets 








The blood and 
type of San Peter 
predominate in 
our flock. 








A 





Sire in Service—C. P. Reup, 616 
NOW OFFERING 


The CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 








Our foundation was 
laid by the use of 
sires selected from 
the best flocks of the 
United States and 
Europe. 





June, 














A few Top Yearling Rams. 20 Yearling 
Ewes. 60 Ewes, mixed ages. 


All ewes offered safely in lamb to 
sire shown above. 
CHANDLER P. ~~ Springfield, Ohio 
. 10 


. 








SAN PETER 


We are retaining only the best half of the ewes of our ram breeding flock. Our future of- 
ferings will be smaller but of still higher quality than in the past. Our pens of 25 Rambouil- 
let Range Rams Topped the Salt Lake Sale in four out of the last five years. 


W. D. CANDLAND & SONS, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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0 LU Rambouillet Rams = 0 
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Some of our 1924 Yearlings Photographed in Six Months’ Fleece 


Our Exclusive Specialty: Rams for Range Service—Bred and selected to produce the highest 
quality in the wool clip as shown by prices paid for the L U clip in recent years. 


THE L U SHEEP COMPANY, Dickie, Wyo. (Railroad Station, Thermopolis) 


DAVID DICKIE, President 




















ROMNEY SHEEP 


{ New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 
Flock Masters! Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 





Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 
turn per acre from 
your flock? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 


Do you want to get 
top market price for 
your Meat and Wool? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEYS! 


Send for literature 





A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 


NEW ZEALAND ROMNEY SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


The Secretary—P. 0. Box 40, Feilding, N. Z. (INCORPORATED) 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 





My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high dry, country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 
range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE 
Hanford, Cal. 





Day Farms Company Rambouillets 


Topped the Sale on both Rams and Ewes at the Southern Utah Rambouillet Show 
and Sale, September 17, 18, 19, 1924. 
Yearling Ram, $280.00. Five-year-old Ewe, $105.00. Our entire offering brought 


an average of $94.50. We took one-half: of the first prizes, three-fourths of 
the second prizes. 


FOR SALE NOW 


A very choice bunch of yearling rams, weighing 165 pounds, strictly range 
handled. 


100 head very choice young ewes, hand-bred to lamb in March. 
150 head ram lambs. 


Our sheep have a wonderful conformation, large bones, and good quality long 
staple wool. 


WILFORD DAY, Manager 








LINCOLNS ROMNEYS COTSWOLDS 


(150 head) (50 head) (100 head) 


These are all massive, yearling, STUD rams, of the best QUALITY. 
They have plenty of bone, and carry dense, even fleeces, with lots of 
covering. Are from IMPORTED dams and sires and will improve any 
flock. Also few ewes of each breed. 


Write or wire for prices and wool samples 


FAIRFIELD STOCK FARM 
J. H. Patrick & Son Ilderton, Ont., Canada 

















John H. Seely 
& Sons Co. 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


BREEDERS OF 


Rambouillet Sheep 


The kind that built the rep- 
utation of Jericho Wool 








RAM NO. 7800—SOLD FOR $6,200.00 


Read the May 1924 issue of the 
National Wool Grower Your orders and 


correspondence solicited. 
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RAMBOUILLET RANGE RAMS 


CARLOAD LOTS 


segnansy. 



















Our foundation flock of ewes 
was purchased from the noted 
Baldwin flock, Hay Creek, Ore- 
gon, some twenty years ago. 
We have bred to rams from 
most of the leading flocks from 
Ohio to California. 


Our Rams are dropped in 
February, grazed on gramma 
grass, sagebrush, tumble weed 
and hoarhound, in a limestone 
country. Lambs come with 
strong limbs with enough lime 
in their bones to insure their 
getting up and walking quickly 
after birth. 

Ram in cut is from W. D. Cand- 
land’s flock, Mt. Pleasant, 
Utah. 


Rams will shear from 15 to 20 
pounds of white, long wool. 
Average weight of yearlings in 
June, 140 to 150 pounds. 














Interested parties can see rams at Valle, on branch line between Williams and Grand Canyon. For quick ans- 
wer, write or wire Williams, Arizona, summer months. Year-round address, 510 Luhrs Building, P. O. Box 1768. 


Phoenix, Arizona. 
GRAND CANYON SHEEP CO., WILLIAMS, ARIZONA 











RAMBOUILLETS 


The show record of our flock proves it headquarters for the best blood of this great breed 
BRED BY KING BROS. CO. 1924 1924 


American Royal International 


Istand 2nd Aged Ram Ist and 4th 
Istand 3rd YearlingRam 2nd 
2ndand4th Ram Lamb 2nd 
Ist Pen Ram Lambs Ist 
Istand3rd EweLamb 2ndand4th 
2ndPen 3Ewe Lambs Ist 
Ist Flock 2nd 
Noaward Get of Sire Ist 
Champion Ram at both shows 


CORRIEDALES 


Our Corriedales bred from 
imported New Zealand and 


Champion Rambouillet Ram in 1924 at Interna- Australian stock produce the 
tional (Chicago), Royal (Kansas City) and Wyom- 


BRED BY KING BROS. CO. 























a Champion Corriedale Ram at International (Chi- 
ideal range ewe fo r lamb cago), Royal (Kansas City), Wyoming and Colo- 
ing and Colorado State Fairs 


: rado State Fairs 1924. 
and wool production. eer 


| KING BROS. COMPANY 7 Laramie, Wyoming 
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Sheepmen— Take Notice! 


1000 Head Hampshire Bucks mostly 
three and four years old. 


In excellent condition and of Al quality. 
For particulars, write or phone. 


C. L. WEEKS 


1115 N. 9th Street 


BOISE, IDAHO 














LINCOLNS 


We have for sale 25 high class 
stud rams and 100 range rams; also 
a car of young ewes. 


We breed for heavy fleeces of the 
right quality, good fleshing qualities 
and rugged constitution. 

R. S. ROBSON & SON, 
“The Maples” Stock Farm, 
Denfield, Ontario, Canada. 














America’s top ram for year 1924. Sold 
to Laidlaw & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho. 
The product of RIDGECREST FARM, 
Soda Springs, Idaho. 


H. L. FINCH, Owner 


























SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Wonderful crossing sheep. Very prolific, quick to mature, hardy and 
alert. Finest quality mutton with plenty of lean meat. 


RESERVE CHAMPIONS SMITHFIELD, 1924. 


The most popular crossing sheep today. Particulars: Secretary, Suffolk 
Sheep Society, 24 Princess Street, Ipswich, England. 











THOUSAND SPRINGS 


HAMPSHIRES 


at the 


TOP 


At the California Ram Sale a 
yearling Hampshire Ram, bred 
and raised at Thousand Springs 
Farm, topped the sale (all 
breeds), selling to Dr. E. E, 
Brownell, Woodland, California, 
for $550.00. 

Next highest, a Thousand 
Springs Hampshire Ram sold to 
D. E. Kelleher, Eugene, Cali- 
fornia, for $475.00. 


Average five stud rams from 


Thousand Springs farm, over 
$300.00. 

They appreciate Hampshire 
Sheep in California; especially 
Good Ones. 

THOUSAND SPRINGS FARM 


MINNIE W. MILLER, Owner, 
Wendell, Idaho. 
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HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 


Evidence; 


Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary. 
72 Woodland Av., Detroit, Mich. 











For Your Book Shelves 


Productive Sheep Husbandry, 
By W. GC. Coleg ~....... isanalie- She: «porate sein $2.50 
Range Pasture Management, 


By Dr. A. W. Sampson .......cseccees $4.00 
Native American Forage Plants, - 
By Dr. A. W. Sampson ......ccecccsees $5.00 


For Sale by 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 
303 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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HAMPSHIRES—Registered or Pure Bred 


The result of over 20 years of intensive and careful breeding— Rams or Ewes in any quantity 





CROSSBREDS—Lincoln-Rambouillets 


Crossbred wools have come back. A splendid mutton-wool combination. 


RAMBOUILLETS—A superior lot to sell 


at a very low figure 
Our stuff is bred for SERVICE, and NOT FOR SHOW 








WOOD LIVE STOCK COMPANY -- Spencer, Idaho 


F. J. HAGENBARTH, President 














Mt.Pleasant Rambouillet F'‘arm 


At four recent National Ram _ Sales, we 
have purchased the highest priced Stud Rams. 


We sold the highest priced Range Rams in 
1923 at the Sale. 


1925 
Choice Rams and Ewes 


Single or car lots 


- STUD RAMS our SPECIALTY 














Have sold Japan the past 7 years. Two 
consignments in 1924. 











JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 








OLD 467 


h q Grand Champion 3 Successive Years State and County Fairs. His 
"heal ia sider ieasccoata Son was Grand Champion 1923-24 and sheared 54 Ibs. of wool, 
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Who Fills the Nation’s Meat Platter 





O FILL the Nation’s meat platter last year about 120,000,000 cattle, calves, sheep and hogs 
were required and the meat consumed was enough to give 165 pounds to everyone of the 
country’s hundred odd million people. 


What happens between the live stock on the farm and the meat on the platter constitutes 
the service of one of America’s greatest industries—the meat packing business. Government 
reports show that it is spread over the whole United States and consists of nearly 1,400 recog- 
nized establishments, doing an annual business of $5,000 upward, as well as many thousands 
of smaller concerns and individuals. 


Generally speaking those engaged in the meat packing industry may be divided into four 
groups: Farm slaughterers, local butchers, local packers and national packers, each of which 
is essential to live stock producers and meat consumers. 


Millions of animals are slaughtered annually on the farms, furnishing meat for the farm- 
ers’ table and that of neighboring consumers. During the winter this is true of almost every 
farm in the country. In the southeast it is a year-round business. 


Local butchers usually kill only a few head of live stock at a time in order to supply the 
demand for meat in their immediate vicinity. 


Local packers operate on a larger scale and usually have Federal Inspection, which is es- 
sential when sales of their products are made in other states than their own. The bulk of their 
business is on the basis of immediate turnover of products and while in many plants pro- 
visions are cured for later sale, ordinarily production in excess of local demand is consigned to 
wholesalers and jobbers in large cities. 


Interstate and international trade, the business of converting live stock from regions of sur- 
plus production into meat for consumption in regions of inadequate local supply, is the function 
of the national packers. Their operations must naturally be conducted on a large scale. Na- 
tional packers must have packing plants, branch houses, spacious coolers, refrigerator cars, and 
nation-wide storage, distribution and selling organizations. 


Both local and national packers are essential to the live stock and meat industry. Both 
perform useful services, each in his own field, and neither could give so well the special services 
performed by the other. 
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Affairs Of Wool And Sheep 








Direct Lamb Shipments: 

The question of ‘direct’ shipments of 
lambs to Chicago and other markets is 
a perennial source of discussion and ar- 
gument. The so-called ‘directs’ 
sist usually of supplies purchased by 
at Western points and 
shipped direct to slaughtering plants in 
cities located on the route to the area 
of principal consumption—the Atlantic 
seaboard. 


con- 


the packers 


This question is one of vital 
importance to range sheep raisers and 
it is on this account that the Wool 
Grower’s columns have been open this 
issue to the statements by the repre- 
sentative of the Denver Stock Yards 
Company, Denver being the source of 
a large number of the shipments re- 
ported at the other markets as directs. 
Attention is also called to the argu- 
ment advanced in the article entitled, 
“Direct Shipments of Lamb as Viewed 
from the Kansas City Market.” The 
question is open for discussion of those 
interested and affected by this method 
of getting Western lambs to their ulti- 
mate destination. As in all questions 
of this kind, it is the policy of the Wool 
Grower to serve as a means of bring- 
ing out the whole facts for the informa- 
tion and use of readers. 

Market Reports: 

Attention is called to the change in 
the style of the reports printed in the 
Wool Grower from the lamb markets 
at Chicago and Kansas City. These re- 
ports are now written with less regard 
to a review of occurrences already past 
and with more attention to prospects 
and developments likely to occur. It is, 
of course, impossible to expect market 
reporters to forecast with any degree 
of definiteness, or to indulge in predic- 
tions as to prices. However, there are 
several well-recognized facts as to 
sources of supply at various seasons 
and also to changes in demand which 
are so well established as to permit the 


trade to count upon them with certain- 
ty. These matters will be found more 
fully treated in the market reports. 
The Territory Wools: 

Director J. A. Hill of the University 
of Wyoming will write in the July 
Wool Grower upon the subject “Are 
Range Woals Improving.” 
difficult 


It is most 
even if he is in 
the wool trade, to size up the produc- 
tion of the range area that raises what 
3oston styles “Territory Wools.” 
By comparison with former times 
the present day clip contains much less 
fine and will incline to 
say that this means deterioration. The 
lamb raisers who find their stock yards 
check each year much larger than their 
wool checks can be complacent in the 
face of a 


for any one, 


wool some 


charge of 
brought on that basis. 


deterioration 
They will have 
their ewes of mixed breeding no matter 
what becomes of the clip, at least so 
long as lamb values are relatively 
high. But emphasis on lambs and reli- 
ance on cross-bred ewes does not pre- 
clude the possibility nor remove the 
necessity of improvement of fleece. 
The type of ewe needed can be fixed 
and steadily improved for the class of 
wool she At present it is 
doubtful whether there is actual im- 
provement under way in the clips of 
flocks not in the fine-wool class. 

In the there will be dif- 
ference of opinion as to improvement, 
depending upon the point of view. 
The wool experts of the market de- 
plore the failure to increase produc- 
tion of extremely fine fibre. The grow- 

r, however, must be most concerned 
about progress toward the type of wool 
that is most profitably grown under 
his conditions. Increase in length 
means greater weight of actual clean 
wool and along with this there can be 
advance in spining and other manu- 
facturing qualities. 


produces. 


fine wools, 
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THE PACKER’S CONSENT DECREE 


Justice Jennings Bailey of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia on April 23 ordered the suspension 
of the 
cree, which was issued on February 


so-called ‘Palmer consent de- 


27, 1920, by agreement between Attor- 
ney General Palmer and a number of 
the larger packers. 
The decree which was issued by 
agreement between the packers 
the Attorney General provided for the 


and 


disposal by the packers of their inter- 
est in different stockyard companies, 
for the termination of operations by 
the packers in the handling of commo- 
dities outside of those directly pro- 
duced from the meat slaughtering in- 
dustry itself, and for refraining from 
the retailing of meat by the packers. 
Agreement was also expressed in the 
decree as to the readiness of the pack- 
ers to change their methods in regard 
to other matters that had been under 
consideration by the office of the At- 
torney General. 


The packers had recently asked for 
the cancellation of the decree of 1920 
upon and technical 


various legal 


grounds. The consideration of a nulli- 
fying or modification decree had been 
urged by fruit and vegetable canning 
concerns that formerly had made con- 
tracts with the packers for the distri- 
bution of the canners’ output. It was 
claimed that injury was being done to 
the fruit and vegetable interests of 
California through the packers’ being 
prohibited by the decree from engag- 
ing in the distribution of such products. 

Justice Bailey refused to consider 
the technical advanced 
against the decree and the request for 
annulment. 


arguments 


His ruling, however, was 
to the effect that the prevention of the 
packers from carrying out their con- 
tracts with the California canners was 
unjustifiable and unnecessary and on 
that basis, the operation of the entire 
decree was suspended. This removes 
any limitations placed upon the pack- 
ers by the original decree and leaves 
the matter entirely as prior to Febru- 
ary, 1920, except that it is within the 
power of the court to terminate the 
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suspension and cause the decree again 
to become operative. 

At the time the decree was entered 
into by agreement between the packers 
and the Attorney General, it was con- 
sidered that the cause for more drastic 
legislation, which had been under dis- 
The sus- 
pension of the decree leaves matters as 
the 
packers’ operations may be affected by 
the administration of the Packers and 
Stockyards Act of 1921, the adminis- 
tration of which has been left with the 
Department of Agriculture. Since the 
enforcement of this act was undertaken 
by that department, the only 
question that has been raised regard- 


cussion, had been removed. 


they originally were, except as 


serious 


ing the packers’ business is the right of 
the administration to 
books and accounts of 
without previously filing 


the 
packers 


examine 
the 
charges or 
complaint of irregularity or improper 
procedure. The decision as to the au- 
thority of the Agricultural Department 
to make such examination is still pend- 
ing in the courts. 

Recently it was reported that the 
Department of Justice would appeal 
to the Supreme Court for a review of 
Justice Bailey’s decision and that the 
the 
decree should be continued in effect as 
originally issued. 


government would maintain that 





CANADIAN EXPERIENCES IN 
GRAZING CONTROL 


The unsettled lands in the Dominion 
of Canada are owned and controlled by 
the provinces in which they are located. 
In the eastern part of the country 
these lands have been valued and used 
principally for timber. 
provinces and in 


In the prairie 
3ritish Columbia 
there are considerable areas chiefiy val- 
uable for grazing. The question of the 
use of such lands was brought up in 
an active way in the latter province in 
the middle of the last decade. The dis- 
cussion and consideration of the ques- 
tion resulted in the enactment of leg- 
islation in 1919. The law created the 
position of commissioner of grazing 
and the first occupant of the office was 
Mr. Thomas P. MacKenzie, who, prior 
to his appointment, was an Official of 
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the U. S. 
Kenzie 


Mr. Mac- 
is still in active charge of the 
administration of the British Columbia 
Grazing Act and his discussion in this 


Forest Service. 


issue of the work of his office is of 
great interest. 

While the British Columbia Grazing 
Act appears to leave final power with 
the 
same way as is done in 


government officials in much the 
the United 
States, there appears to ‘be a closer 
working 


relationship between the 


stockmen and the representatives of 


the government. A study of the act it- 
self and the statement of Mr. MackKen- 
zie show that there is no possibility of 
the enforcement of a policy that does 
not receive the sanction or support of 
accredited representatives of the stock- 
men. In regard to the duties of the 
Minister of Lands, the act states that 
such lands shall be administered “in 
cooperation with approved _ live-stock 


associations.” A live-stock association 


is defined as “any incorporated associa- 
tion or society, the objects or purpose 
of which include the protection, man 
agement and the 
Crown ranges situate within any graz- 


ing district.” 


improvement of 


The British Columbia administration 
suggests a plan for consideration in 
connection with the possible regulation 
of grazing on public lands in Western 
states. This is the creation of grazing 
commons, and the consideration of a 
board of which 
board, in cooperation with the govern- 


overseers therefor, 


ment officials, determines what 
sons are entitled to the 


per- 
use of such 
common, the charges to be made and 
the changing of the limits of the graz- 
ing commons. 





STOCKMEN FAVOR LEGAL STAT- 
US FOR GRAZING PERMITS 


The ninth annual convention of the 
Cattle and 
Association, 


Oregon Horse Raisers’ 
adopted a resolution at 
Portland on May 27, favoring the re- 
cognition in Federal law of the claims 
of those now holding permits to graze 
live stock upon national forest lands. 
The Oregon men consider that the ten- 
year permit is inadequate as a guar- 


anty of permanency in the use of the 
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razing they now secure under the per- 
lit system and state that the Congress 
hould establish the policy to be fol- 
lowed in administration of the graz- 
ing, timber, and water resources of the 
forest lands. 

The recommended that 
provision be made in law for settle- 


convention 


ment of major controversies between 
stockmen and forest officials by the 
court or by a disinterested board. The 
ost of administration was approved 
as representing the amount that should 
be collected as charges for grazing. 
Oregon has over a million acres in 
the public domain and much of it is 
regularly utilized by stockmen having 
heavy investments in other grazing 
lands and in farm land. The cattle- 
men at the convention were agreeable 
regulation of the use of this area, 
but only on condition that it be done 
under a plan that will prevent the 
difficulties that have arisen in forest 
administration. There was a _ pro- 
nounced feeling against the idea of 
setting up a new grazing bureau or 
of enlarging the field of the Forest 
Service so long as the present plan and 
regulations remain as at present. 





THE FREIGHT RATE STRUC- 
TURE 


There appears to be a prospect for 
the establishment of a modern system 
of determining freight rates. This 
comes as a result of a general inquiry 
and investigation to be conducted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
This investigation was called for by a 
joint Congressional resolution passed 
n January 30, 1925, known as_ the 
Hoch-Smith resolution. 
tion at the outset states “that it is 
hereby declared to be the true policy 
in rate making to be pursued by the 
interstate Commerce 


The resolu- 


Commission in 
ljusting freight rates, that the condi- 
tions which at any given time prevail 
n our several should be 
onsidered in so far as it is legally 
ossible to do so, to the end that com- 
nodities may freely move.” 


industries 


The above stated policy can mean 
mly that when any industry is in dis- 
tress it should be relieved by reduction 
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of freight rates on its product. While 
this is at first sight what seems to 
be a desirable policy, on the other hand, 
it plainly carries with it the converse 
of the proposition, namely, that freight 
rates should be raised when an indus- 
The 
adoption of such a policy would un- 
doubtedly encourage frequent changes 
in rates and prevent stable conditions, 
which are always desirable. This policy 


try is in a prosperous condition. 


also approves the principle of charg- 
ing what the traffic will bear, and 
carried into effect, would be a direct 
departure from the principle of basing 
charges upon cost of good service and 
allowing industries to be established 
and to be developed upon the basis of 
freight rates representing the actual 
cost of service rendered. 

The directs the 
Interstate Commerce Commission “to 
determine to what extent and in what 
manner existing rates and charges may 


resolution further 


be unjust, unreasonable, unjustly dis- 
criminatory or unduly preferential, 
thereby imposing undue burdens, or 
giving undue advantage as between 
the various classes of traffic, and the 
various classes and kinds of commodi- 
ties, and to make in accordance with 
law, such changes, adjustments, and 
redistribution of rates and charges as 
may be found necessary to correct any 
defects so found to exist. In making 
any such change, adjustment, or re- 
distribution the commission shall give 
due regard, among other factors, to 
the general and comparative levels in 
market value of the various classes and 
kinds of commodities as indicated over 
a reasonable period of years to a nat- 
ural and proper development of the 
country as a whole, and to the main- 
tenance of an adequate system of 
transportation.” 

Shortly after his appointment to 
Secretary of Commerce, Secretary 
Herbert Hoover stated that the freight 
rate structure of the United States 
was a matter of somewhat haphazard 
development and even subsequent to 
the establishment of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, had been with- 
out any clearly recognized and defined 
fundamental principles or rules of gen- 


eral application, and that in conse- 


13 


quence some industries and some sec- 
tions were bearing an unfair share in 


maintaining our transportation system. 

The President’s Agricultural Con- 
ference in rendering its adminstrative 
report to the President on February 2, 
said: 

“It is unfortunate that in more recent 
years the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has failed or has been unable to recognize 
its responsibility as an advocate of the 
shipper and has developed into a court. 
The methods of procedure and the practices 
that have been developed are constantly 
making it more difficult to obtain redress. 
The cost of employing counsel and the 
necessary experts makes it almost impossi- 
ble for the ordinary citizen to get a hear- 
ing. There are few, if any, courts where 
it is more expensive or more difficult to 
obtain relief, neither is there any court 
more deliberate in reaching its decisions 
after a case is presented. 

“It is apparent to the Conference that 
multiplication of work in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission during recent years, 
together with limited funds, have contri- 
buted to the present situation. The situa- 
tion is such, however, that a farmer repre- 
senting an unorganized industry and who 
is not in a position to retain traffic and 
legal advisors cannot expect ample con- 
sideration from the commission unless some 
agency is provided whereby it will be the 
duty of some one to represent agricul- 
ture in hearings before it,” 

While the chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has made an 
able defense of the present methods 
of the commission, the laymen who 
studies the situation cannot fail to be 
impressed by the absence of general 
rules or methods for general applica- 
Present pro- 


cedure appears to be quite largely in 


tion in determining rates. 


the nature of continual tiakering with 


special adjustments and attempt- 


ing to reconcile one set. ol 
rates with another, thereby con- 
tinually adding to the num- 


ber and the extent of investigations. 
and producing increased complexities 
rather than clarification of the situa- 
tion. It is greatly to be hoped that 
the investigations by the commission 
in accordance with the resolution by 
Congress will result in the recognition 
and adoption of some plan and policy 
which will give a greater measure of 
stability in freight rates, and proper- 
ly adjust charges between various 
classes of production and sections of 
the country to the end that a thorough- 
ly efficient system of transportation 
shall be adequately supported and that 
abuses and inequalities in the adjust- 
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ment of rates shall be permanently 
done away with. 

In issuing its statement and order 
regarding the investigation along this 
line, the commission clearly indicates 
that there will be no undue haste and 
probably no resultant action in the 
near future. The order states: “In 
discharge of this duty the commission 
will not enter at once upon extensive 
hearings. It intends to conduct the 
investigation in a manner conductive 
to full orderly development of material 
facts and with as little delay and ex- 
pense to shippers, carriers, and the 
government, andas little disturbing 
effect upon production, distribution, 
and the free flow of commerce, as may 
be found practicable.” 

The commission’s statement also 
says: “Attention is directed to the 
provision in the last paragraph of the 
resolution: ‘Provided, That no investi- 
gation or proceeding resulting from the 
adoption of this resolution shall be 
permitted to delay the decision of 
cases now pending before the commis- 
sion involving rates on products of 
agriculture, and that such cases shall 
be decided in accordance with this re- 
solution,” 

A joint complaint against the exist- 
ing level of freight rates upon live 
stock was filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on February 
20, 1924, by the American National 
Live Stock Association and fifteen 
state organizations of raisers of cattle, 
horses and sheep. The condition of 
the cattle business at the time the 
complaint was filed and at the present 
time justifies request for lower rates. 
The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, however, did not participate in 
the case because wool growers were not 
in a condition of special financial dis- 
tress and also because of a reluctance 
to subscribe to the policy of claiming 
rate reductions during periods of dis- 
tress; such a position offering equally 
good grounds for requests by the 
carriers for raises in rates under condi- 
tions permitting profitable operation 
by live-stock producers. 

The hearings upon the application 
for general reduction of live-stock 
rates were held subsequent to the pas- 
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sage of the Hoch-Smith resolution and 
have been completed since the an- 
nouncement of the procedure by the 


commission in accordance with the 
expression of Congress. The Am- 
erican National Live Stock As- 
sociation states that the _ evi- 
dence submitted by its witnesses 


“shows that the industry cannot af- 
ford to pay the rates that are in ef- 
fect and that the cost to producer and 
shipper for transportation is an undue 
and unreasonable burden.” The Con- 
gressional resolution and the order of 
the commission in this connection both 
provide that where there is adjustment 
for reduction in rates, action should be 
taken without awaiting the completion 
of the general study contemplated. 

It is improbable, however, that the 
commission’s decision upon the com- 
plaint now pending will be rendered 
during the present year. 

As to the need of a more clearly de- 
fined method of determining rates, 
there is no question in the minds of 
wool growers or stockmen and farm- 
ers generally. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Jardine referred to the proposed 
general investigation by the commis- 
sion in a speech at Ogden, 
Utah, on June 3. He expressed 
the opinion that any material or gen- 
eral reductions of rates upon agricul- 
tural products were not likely to be 
made in the very near future, though 
plainly indicating that such would be 
justifiable in a readjustment of the 
freight rate structure. The Secretary 
emphasized the necessity for the rais- 
ing of higher-qualitied products in the 
West and the avoidance of necessity 
for shipping bulky raw materials when 
there is possibility to turn out more 
concentrated products, such as butter, 
cheese, and finished live stock. 





ELLENWOOD PRESENTED WITH 
GOLD WATCH 





“In recognition of seventeen years of 
service to the California Wool Grow- 
ers Association—1908-1925,” was the 
inscription on the beautiful gold watch 
presented to Fred A. Ellenwood of Red 
Bluff, California, sheep herder, 
man, sheep owner, delegate, 


fore- 
former 
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secretary, vice president and past pres- 
ident of the California Wool Growers 
Association and vice president of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
at the opening of the California Ran 
Sale held at the University 
Davis, on June 2, 1925. 


Farm 


It is interesting to quote from the 
minutes of the first meeting held by the 
California Association at Sacrament 
on January 22, 1908: 


“A meeting of the California Sheep and 
Wool Growers Association was called to or 
der by Judge Ellison of Red Bluff, who brief- 
ly stated the facts leading up to the present 
meeting. A meeting was-held in September 
by a representative body of sheepmn, who 
met and decided to form a state association 
for mutual protection and benefit. Judge 
Ellison was selected as a committee of one 
to draft a constitution and by-laws. 

Upon suggestion of Judge Ellison, Mr. L. 
L. McCoy of Red Bluff and Dr, H. J. Ham- 
mond of Sacramento were nominated and 
elected chairman and secretary pro tem of 
the meeting. A constitution and by-laws 
were adopted.” 





EASTERN IDAHO STOCKMEN DIS- 
CUSS RANGE REGULATIONS 


A feature of the U. S. Sheep Experi- 
ment Stations’ field day gathering at 
Dubois was the meeting called by 
Donald McLean, secretary of the Idaho 
Wool Growers Association, for Sthe 
purpose of ascertaining the views of 
the stockmen on the question of con- 
trol of the public domain. A resolution 
to vest control of public range in the 
state was unanimously rejected. An- 
other resolution favoring the admin- 
istration of the lands by the Federal 
government through the Forest Ser- 
vice was adopted, with the reservation 
that permittees be given a court of ap- 
peals to which they might carry dis- 
putes with foresters for settlement. 
A resolution calling for a legal status 
for forest and public range rights was 
also adopted. A fourth resolution, also 
adopted, placed the meeting on record 
as favoring the administration of graz- 
ing on the national forests and public 
domain by a bureau of grazing experts 
with offices in the West. This meet- 
ing seemed particularly apropos, in 
view of the study during the day of 
improved grazing practices, none of 
which could be put in operation on 


free range. 





June, 
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The Senate Sub-committee’s Public Hearings on Grazing 


The report of the hearings held in 
Washington in April by the sub-com- 
nittee of the Committee on Public 
ands and Surveys, United States Sen- 
ate, has been received since the publi- 
cation of the May issue of the Wool 
Grower. Copies of these hearings have 
een mailed to many Western sheep- 
men and others desiring them should 
ddress the committee named above at 
\V ashington. 

The printed report of the hearings 
contains a complete copy of the new 
crazing regulations as revised by the 





Senator R. N. Stanfield, Oregon, Chairman 


Forest Service and issued last year to 
local forest officers for guidance. The 
report also contains the full text of the 
so-called range appraisal report sub- 
mitted by C. E. Rachford. This is the 
report which former Secretary of Agri- 
culture Gore declined to approve fol- 
lowing the presentation of objections 
by representatives of the stockmen in 
February of this year. 

The sub-committee is holding six 
hearings in Arizona during the first 
two weeks of June and contemplates 
renewing these hearings in Salt Lake 
City during the latter part of August. 
Following that it is planned to hold at 
least one hearing in each of the other 
national forest and public land states 


Administration 


and later to prepare a bill for introduc- 
tion at the opening of Congress in De- 
cember. Arrangements are being made 
for a general meeting of stockmen in 
Salt Lake City in advance of the offi- 
cial hearing by the Senate sub-com- 
mittee. 

The Washington hearings were held 
for the purpose of securing the state- 
ments of the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture relating to admin- 
istration of the forests and officials of 
the Department of the Interior having 
jurisdiction over the public domain, In- 
dian reservations and national park 
lands. It is impossible to comment 
fully in this issue upon many of the 
interesting questions, discussion of 
which is reported in the hearings as it 
took place between members of the 
committee and the officials of the two 
departments. 

Grazing Rights 

Among the many important topics 
brought up in the hearings were the 
questions of permanency of stockmen’s 
grazing rights, charges for grazing, 
and settlement of appeals from de- 
cisions of officers of the Forest Ser- 
vice. Chief Forester Greeley repeated 
his previously expressed reasons for 
considering it impossible to recognize 
permanent rights to grazing on na- 
tional forest lands. The questions 
asked by the members of the commit- 
tee and the answers given. apparently 
did not reach the point of considering 
the possibility of a change in the na- 
tional forest laws for the purpose of 
defining the relations between timber 
production, water supply, and grazing 
as they should be considered by the 
government officials in their adminis- 
trative work. It is well known that a 
large part of the area of the national 
forest is not very valuable for timber 
purposes, and that such areas should 
be administered mainly, if not alto- 
gether, for the production of forage. It 
is one of the main desires of the stock- 
men that the law should be amended 
to at least recognize, if not define, 


the consideration to be given to the 
grazing resource by administrative of- 
ficials. 

The Chief Forester explained very 
fully to the committee the plan for the 
use of ten-year permits in giving sta- 
bility and permanency to the business 
of those holding grazing permits. The 
discussion of ten-year permits, how- 
ever, made it very plain that the most 
that can be expected from them is the 
guaranty of the limitation of reduc- 
tions to 20 per cent during the ten-year 
term. While there is an implied obli- 





Senator Ralph Cameron, Arizona 


gation beyond 1924 there is no con- 
tractual undertaking of any kind be- 
yond the ten-year term. 


Grazing Fees 


The following excerpts from the re- 
port contain the most interesting part 
of the discussion upon fees as brought 
out through questions asked by Chair- 
man Stanfield and Senator Cameron 
and answered by the officers of the 
Forest Service. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Colonel Greeley, in 
your opinion, does it follow that the in- 
crease in grazing fees will result in a pro- 
portionate reduction of the profits of the 
livestock men, or the permittees? It seems 
to me that that would automatically follow. 

COLONEL GREELEY—Well, the _ in- 
crease in grazing fees will undoubtedly rep- 


resent an increased cost to the stockmen 
who are using national forest ranges. To 
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Senator C, C. Dill, Washington 


that extent it would, presumably, reduce 
their profits. On the other hand, I think 
that the advantages to the stockmen of the 
10-year permit system will much more than 
offset it. 

THE CHAIRMAN—But outside of the 
question of fees, he could be granted the 10- 
year permit? 

COLONEL GREELEY— Yes. 

THE CHAIRMAN—There is not any 
doubt in anyone’s mind, but what the 10-year 
permit is preferable to the annual permit 
as a stabilization measure? 

COLONEL GREELEY—There is no 
doubt about that. - 

MR. RACHFORD—To a limited extent it 
would decrease his profits, because any ad- 
ditional expense that a stockman is put to 
represents just that much loss of money. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Whether or not the 
limit would be the difference in the _  in- 
creased fees it certainly would affect the 
profits, because it would affect the cost just 
that much. 

COLONEL 
right. 

MR. BARNES—Let us look at it in an- 
other way. It would take away from him 
a subsidy he has been getting from the 
United States Government for a good many 
years which his neighbors do not get. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Of course, a question 
that we are going to be interested in is the 
justification of a subsidy. That involves 
the priority of the use of the range, the de- 
velopment of the country, the establishment 
of vested rights or taxable rights, the value 
of the taxable property in a community 
where there is grazing in the forests over a 
long period of time, and involves going far 
back beyond the time when the forest with- 
drawals were effected. 

MR. BARNES—Is not that demonstrated 
by the fact*that nearly all our transfers be- 
tween two stockmen, especially in sheep, 
nowadays, involve an additional value over 
the market value of from $2.50 to $5 a head? 
Does not that demonstrate the fact that 
there is a value beyond the mere grazing 


GREELEY—I think that is 
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value? Of course, you know, Senator, that 
happens in nearly all our transfers where 
one man buys out another—we have trans- 
fers where sheep were put in at $5 a head 
and the purchaser paid $7. 

SENATOR CAMERON—Two 
additional for the grazing permit? 

MR. BARNES—Yes, sir. And the man 
said frankly that he paid it because he 
wanted to get on the forest. 


dollars 





Senator Key Pittman, Nevada 





Senator Porter H. Dale, Vermont 


THE CHAIRMAN—I think it is an indis- 
putable fact that a flock of sheep or a herd 
of cattle have an increased value where a 
permit goes with them, but I think it ap- 
plies just as much to the value of the ranch 
property in that connection. 

MR. BARNES—Oh, there is no doubt 
about that. 
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COLONEL GREELEY—I think there is 
no question that the individual range user 
in the national forest would have his op- 
erating expenses increased to the extent of 
the increase in the grazing fee, and his op 
portunity for profit would be corresponding 
ly reduced. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Inasmuch as the 
value of the property is all based on the 
net return of the operation. 

COLONEL GREELEY — Taking that 
point by itself, I think you are correct, Sen 
ator. On the other hand, I look to see the 
value of all these national forest herds and 
ranches increased as soon as the 10-year 
permit system is thoroughly understood. 

THE CHAIRMAN—But it seems to me 
that is aside from the matter of grazing 
fees. I am certain that you are right in 
that, that whenever anything is done to 
stabilize these permits it tends to enhanc: 
the value of the property. 


Appeals 

The Chief Forester stated that thers 
was need of Federal police courts 
take care of little cases arising in the 
administration of grazing. Since under 
present regulations the livestock per 
mittee can never occupy any position 
in legal procedure but that of defend 
ant, it appears that such Federal police 
courts, if established, could only deal 
with cases in which the Forest Servic« 
officials were plaintiffs and the stock 
men defendants. The part of the dis- 
cussion on this question as_ reprinted 
from the hearings indicates a recogni- 
tion on the part of the Chief Forester 
of the justice of the 
mand for opportunity to settle differ 


stockmen's de- 


ences with a board or tribunal separate 





Senator Tasker L. Oddie, Nevada 
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rom and superior to the Forest Ser- 
vice. 

THE CHAIRMAN—Colonel Greeley, 
would it be possible, without interfering 
with the efficiency of the administrative of- 
ficers, to set up an outside tribunal where 
disputes as to infractions of the rules and 
regulations could be tried and settled ? 

COLONEL GREELEY—Do you mean 
uch a tribunal as was provided for in the 
Phipps bill? 

THE CHAIRMAN—I had that in mind, 
but not exactly that tribunal. I would say 
ome such tribunal as that. 

COLONEL GREELEY—tThe main diffi- 
culty with that procedure would be the de- 
lay it would impose in handling current 
business, making range allotments, and car- 
rying through the season’s program on the 
xround. 

THE CHAIRMAN—It would be cumber- 


some? 


COLONEL GREELEY—Yes; it would be 
cumbersome. I think; broadly speaking, the 
principle of the right of appeal to an im- 
partial reviewing body is correct. But I do 
not think that that reviewing body should 
be superior to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
[ think that it should be advisory to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. I do not think you 
ought to supercede the responsibility of the 
head of the department, and his adminis- 
trative function in running the business of 
his department. A board of appeals, or a 
board of review, made up along the line of 
the Phipps bill and functioning as an agent 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, would prob- 
ably be a desirable thing. 


THE CHAIRMAN—You are aware that 
the last Congress saw fit to set up a board 
of appeals to which appeals from the Inter- 
nal Revenue Bureau may be taken. That 
board is entirely outside of the depart- 
ment. 


COLONEL GREELEY—Yes. 


THE CHAIRMAN—We might have some- 
thing on that order in mind rather than take 
the one specifically provided for in the 
Phipps bill to which you referred, or some 
other body. 


COLONEL GREELEY—AIll right. You 
see, Mr. Chairman, you are dealing here 
with administration. You are not dealing 
with matters of law. If you were dealing 
with matters of law the cases would get into 
the courts, but you.are dealing with matters 
of administration. 


The Public Domain 
Assistant Secretary Finney of the 
Department of the Interior discussed 
vith the committee his department’s 
deas regarding the administration of 
rrazing affairs upon government lands. 
Judge Finney devoted most of his time 
to an explanation of the bill which had 
been prepared in his department, and 
vhich, if enacted into law, would au- 
thorize the Department of the Interior 
to regulate the grazing of live stock 
upon the public domain under a sys- 
tem very similar to that now in effect 

upon the national forest lands. 
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Senator A. A. Jones, New Mexico 


Assistant Secretary Finney express- 
ed the opinion that Congress should 
enact legislation to establish and pro- 
tect the rights of both the stockmen 
and the government, and to define the 
policy and basic principles to be _ ob- 
served by the administrative officials. 
He also favored the decision in the 
courts of difference of opinion between 
stockmen and government officials in 
of grazing affairs. 


charge The posi- 


tion of the Department of the Interior 


Senator J. B. Kendrick, Wyoming 
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in respect to the basis of charges for 
grazing on government lands is shown 
by Secretary Finney’s question as 
printed below: 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY FINNEY— 
Now, as to receipts, I should say that our 
bill simply provides that the permits or 
leases shall be subject to the payment of a 
reasonable fee. We did not attempt to pre- 
scribe what they should be in our draft 
of bill. 


THE CHAIRMAN—Just what have you 
in mind, Mr. Secretary, when you say “rea- 
sonable fee?” Did you have in mind, that a 
reasonable fee would be full rental value 
of the public domain? Or would you con- 
sider a fee reasonable that covered the cost 
of administration of these public lands? 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY FINNEY— 
My thought is that the primary purpose of 
this grazing bill is not the matter of secur- 
ing revenue to the Federal Government, The 
primary purpose is to encourage and foster 
the livestock industry. Another important 
purpose is to protect and rehabilitate the 
growth of native grasses and other forage 
on the range. That is, incident to helping 
the livestock industry, That is the import- 
ant thing. The matter of receipts is second- 
ary. Of course, I think the receipts should 
be sufficient to cover all expenses, and we 
do provide in another section of the bill that 
the receipts, whatever they may be, shall 
be deposited in the Treasury as miscella- 
neous receipts; that 10 per cent of the 
moneys received from any district is to be 
made available for expenditure for the erec- 
tion or purchase of range improvements. 
Now, we had in mind there such things as 
developing water holes, sinking wells, con- 
struction of reservoirs, or anything that 
would tend to improve the range, add to its 
value for the purpose of grazing. Then an 
additional 25 per cent is to be paid to the 
state or territory, to be expended as the 
state or territorial legislature may direct. 
I would say, therefore, that it is evident 
that we had in mind something over actual 
cost of administration. : 


SHEEP MATING AND WOOL 
GRADING DEMONSTRATION 


About fifty people attended the wool 
grading, sheep mating and barbeque 
demonstration held at Bishop, Inyo, 
county, California, on May 16. Profes- 
sor James F. Wilson of the University 
Farm was on the job explaining the 
various breeds of sheep and grades of 
wool while Secretary Wing explained 
the operation and management of the 
two wool marketing agencies now op- 
erating in California for the benefit of 
the grower. (i. e. the Northern Cali- 
fornia Wool Warehause Co., and the 
Pacific Cooperative Woo: Growers). 
Joe Hertel, County Agent of Inyo 
County, is to be congratulated in ar- 


ranging the meeting. 
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Grazing Control of Public Lands in British 
Columbia 


By THOMAS P. MacKENZIE, 
Commissioner of Grazing for the Province of British Columbia, Canada 


The system in operation for govern- 
ing the control of grazing on the public 
lands of British Columbia is similar 
to that in force in the United States 
on the National Forests with this ex- 
ception; our grazing act applies to 
_all vacant public lands. In fact, it is 
based on the United States system and 
was first introduced into this country 
when the office of grazing was _ es- 
tablished in 1918 and I was offered the 
position as Commisioner of Grazing. I 
brought to British Columbia the ex- 
perience gained as a practical stock- 
man of the West and as Chief of the 
Grazing Office of the United States 
Forest Service at Portland, Oregon. 

It may not be out of the way to men- 
tion that long years of experience in 
the organization of the stockmen of my 
old district in the United States 
prompted me to build my work here 
upon a strong cooperative foundation; 
that is to say, a thorough discussion at 
all times of range problems with the 
stockmen concerned as well as of the 
acts and regulations necessary to 
accomplish objects to be obtained. 

A very chaotic condition existed on 
the ranges in British Columbia when 
control was first exercised. It was 
just a repetition of the bickerings and 
quarrels with which we all had to for- 
merly contend with in the old days on 
the Western ranges of the United 
States with the same overgrazed con- 
ditions, particularly on the lower or 
earlier ranges. A preliminary two and 
a half months’ inspection of the ranges 
made all problems clear to me and a 
general meeting was then called to dis- 
cuss them. 

A “Grazing Act” with the main or 
essential regulations was prepared for 
the conference and fully 300 represen- 
tatives from all parts of the country 
were present to discuss it. I am sure 
I never talked so much in my life as I 
did on that occasion. The stockmen 
were extremely enthusiastic and when 
the proposed “Grazing Act” was pre- 








sented we went at it sentence by sen- 
tence and paragraph by paragraph un- 
til it was whipped into desirable shape. 
The same procedure followed with the 
regulations even to establishing the 
grazing fee, and the result was we had 
an act and regulations which passed 
the legislature without a change. Ac- 
tive control was then underway. 

We have only nine regulations and 
they cover the establishment of graz- 


ing districts, the swbhdivision of dis- 
tricts, the organization of live-stock 
associations, special rules, range im- 


provements, applications for permits, 
grazing fees, and protection from tres- 
pass. 

It was deemed advisable to start with 
as few regulations as were necessary 
to get grazing control underway and to 
establish others as the need for them 
arose. While my experience tells me 
that eventually our regulations will in- 
crease in number it would only have 
confused matters in the beginning to 
have suggested regulations the need 
for which was not apparent to stock- 
men starting work under a new order 
of things on the range. 

During the first two or three years 
valuable assistance was rendered by 
the “Grazing Development Committee” 
comprised of 26 cattle and 14 sheep- 
men, who were elected at the first con- 
ference to represent all districts and 
to confer with me. The personnel of 
this committee is constantly changing 
owing to the organization of local as- 
sociations to which jurisdiction over 
certain units of the range is given. Ul- 
timately there will exist a Provisional 
Advisory Board comprised of delegates 
from these local organizations whose 
duties will be similar to those under- 
taken by national advisory boards in 
the United States. 

An important feature of grazing con- 
trol in British Columbia is that the 
Grazing Act is applicable to all vacant 
public lands. It is action in line with 
efforts to bring all the public lands of 
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the Western States outside of the Na- 
tional Forests under grazing control 
as well as those within the forests. | 
have found that this complete control 
often develops delicate situations for 
when one has to deal with the distri- 
bution of the grazing privilege on 
small areas of Crown range practically 
surrounded by private lands, most of 
which are often unfenced, some fine 
adjustments are necessary. We are 
consequently developing an “on and 
off” and “private land” use which al- 
though complicated at times is allay- 
ing friction and settling 
disputes on the range. 


disagreeable 


Profiting by long past experience it 
was also deemed necessary and wise 
to make provision for certain improve- 
ments on the range which would have 
to be undertaken either by the stock- 
men or by the government if the best 
results in range and stock management 
were to be obtained. The lower ranges 
were badly overgrazed and the higher 
ranges. practically unused. Trails 
were necessary to open up the unused 
ranges. Fences to control the drift of 
cattle were needed, sources of water 
supplies had to be improved and, in 
particular dangerous bogholes, a source 
of heavy losses, had to be segregated 
from the grazing grounds by adequate 
fencing. Secondary improvements, 
primarily to facilitate the handling of 
the stock, such as corrals, bridges, etc.., 
had also to be considered. 

Under a system where the improve- 
ment work is undertaken and paid for 
directly by the stockmen there must 
exist proper organizations of stockmen 
with active officers before work is to 
be planned and carried to completion 
and all action must be governed by 
certain definite special rules having the 
force of law to require each user of 
the range to pay into the organization 
his proportionate share of the costs of 
work undertaken. This system un- 
questionably has its merits, for it means 
an active interest taken by the stock- 
men in all projects undertaken on the 
range. I think, however, most of the 
stockmen would rather have _ these 
works undertaken directly by the gov- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Shortage or Surplus in World Wool Supply 


By President F. J. HAGENBARTH 


‘‘I want to caution our wool growers and our bankers who are carrying them, and dealers and others who have bought 
wools that they have good property which today is selling in Boston and London on a scare and below its real value.” 


There has been much discussion 
since last winter as to the available 
vorld’s wool supply. Mr. Wm. Gold- 
nan, President of the Wholesale 
Clothiers Association, threw a psycho- 
logical monkey wrench into the wool 
manufacturing machinery and wool 
growing industry of the United States 
last winter when he unloaded a mess 
)f statistics which conclusively proved, 
in his own opinion at least, that the 
vorld was swamped with an oversup- 
ply of wool. Although untrue, Mr. 
Goldman’s statement was the enter- 
ng wedge of a psychological move- 
ment which has cost the wool and 
wool manufacturing interests of the 
United States millions. 

Fortunately, owing to exact figures 
that are available as to the supplies 
eld by the United States Government 
ind the British-Australian Wool Reali- 
zation Association (Bawra) after the 
war and also knowing with reasonable 
accuracy the annual world’s wool pro- 
duction and annual world’s wool con- 
sumption, we are able to present a 
fairly true picture, and we hope more 
accurate than of the 
world’s actual supply of wool at the 
present time and the future prospects 


Mr. Goldman’s 


for wool. 

As I write I have before me an an- 
alysis of these facts by one whom I be- 
lieve to be the world’s best authority 
Theodore 
Justice and since the death of Mr. 
Mauger of Mauger and Avery. A man 
too, who has no ax to grind and who 
is interested only in the real facts un- 
derlying the situation. I shall quote 
freely from the statement of this au- 
thority. 


on wool since the time of 


Independent investigations of the 
world’s supply and present production 
of sheep and wool have been made by 
Sir Arthur Goldfinch, the English 
authority and President of Bawra and 
by the United States Government, the 
National City Bank and other banks 
of New York and the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers, all of 


whom definitely agree that consump- 
tion has overtaken production and that 
there is today, as compared with ten 
years ago, a world’s decrease of from 
forty to seventy millions of sheep and 
a decrease of two hundred and fifty 
millions to four hundred ninety mil- 
lions of pounds of wool. 

The significance of these statements 
is modified by First, 
how was and is the situation affected 
by the 1920 and 1921 war accumulations 
held by Great Britain and the United 
States? Second, 


three factors: 


has the postwar de- 
crease in purchasing and consump- 
tive power been greater than the de- 
crease in wool supplies; and third, has 
increased population and new avenues 
of wool consumption throughout the 


world been of serious moment? 


Comparative Statements of Decreased 
World Wool Production. 


The lowest estimate of world de- 
creased wool production is given by 
the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers. In its 1912 annual wool 
review, production was set at 2,971,- 
180,132 pounds. In its review for 1923 
the figures were 2,720,840,258, a de- 
crease of 250,339,874, or about 8.4 per 
cent decrease in world production. 

The highest decrease in world pro- 
duction is estimated by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture,. which sets 
prewar production at 3,200,000,000 
pounds and the production for 1923 as 
2, 711,000,000, including 111,000,000 for 
489,000,000 


pounds, or over 15 per cent. 


Russia, a decrease of 

The National Manufacturers Review 
has been regarded as the world’s best 
authority on wool production. “Dalgety 
and Company (New Zealand, Australia 
and London), the largest handlers of 
wool in the world, have used the 
National Association’s figures in Dal- 
gety’s Annual Review as the best set 
of figures available on wool produc- 
tion.” In addition the Manufacturers 
Association seems the most conserva- 
tive and makes the lowest estimates of 


the world’s decreased production ex- 
tant, and on the part of conservatism, 
we will use their figures as the basis of 
our calculations. 

Consumption of Wool in the United 
States from 1899 to 1924, as given by 
the United States government. 


Average Annual Consumption and Im- 
ports in 5-year Periods. 


Consumption Imports 
July 1, 1899, to June 30, 1904....441,491,000 155,676,000 
July 1, 1904, to June 30, 1909....504,335,000 205,600,000 
July 1, 1909, to June 30, 1914....521,255,000 203,684,000 
July 1, 1914, to June 30, 1920....699,857,000 403,099,000 
July 1, 1920, to June 30, 1924....605,040,000 322,165,000 


These figures take into  ac- 
count exports of domestic wool, 
and re-exports of foreign wool. 
During the five years, 1909 to 


1914, there was imported an average 
of 104,381,000 pounds of carpet wools, 
and during 1920 to 1924, 122,096,000 
pounds of carpet wools were imported. 

An analysis of the preceding import 
and absorption table shows that dur- 
ing the four years, 1920 to 1924, the 
United States absorbed 83,785,000 
pounds more wool per year than dur- 
ing the five years preceding the war, 
or an increase of over 16 per cent, al- 
ways provided that the stock of wool 
in the United States was not greater 
on June 30, 1924, than it was on June 
30, 1920. 

Stocks in 1920 and 1924 
were reported as shown below by the 
U. S. Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce for reporting American 
dealers and manufacturers and for the 
British (Bawra) and American Gov- 
ernments: 


of wool 


June 30, 1920 June 30, 1924 





Greasy wool woveeee- 895,448,461 281,916,494 
Scoured wool sewseee 49,479,678 26,827,512 
Pulled wool .... ---. 26,878,068 14,969,278 

WD stcpancmntecorecscccaatuse 471,878,587 828,713,284 


The authority whom I am following 
and quoting constantly in this state- 
ment, has arbitrarily added to the 
stocks on hand for July 30, 1924, 70,- 
000,000 pounds of greasy, scoured and 
pulled wools in equal proportion to the 
amounts shown above: this addition to 
cover mills, etc., not reporting to the 
government stocks on hand. Person- 
ally I think these amounts are double 
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what they should be, and undoubtedly 
his article is ultra-conservative. 

The revised total for June 30, 1924, 
would then be 393,703,282 pounds. 
This does not take into account figures 
for top and noils, which were much less 
in 1924 than in 1920. 


The comparison of greasy, scoured, 
and pulled wools for 1924 with 1920 
show a bulk decrease of over 16% per 
cent, or 52,632,367 pounds of greasy 
wools (13.3 per cent); scoured wools 
decreased 16,842,146 pounds (34 per 
cent); and pulled wools decreased 
8,701,790 pounds (32% per cent). 

We now have the following com- 
parisons: 

Production and net imports of wool during oe 
four years ending June 30, 1924........ 2,420,160,000 


Decrease of wool stocks in U. S. same 
a eae = i 78,175,000 
Total absorption during same period2,498,335,000 

Average absorption per year during same 
ere 

Average absorption per year June 30, 1909, 
to June 30, 1924 





521,255,000 
Increased average yearly absorption June 30, 
1920, to 1924, compared with prewar 

period 1909 to 1914 103,329,000 
os al pot gence: oy post war consumption of about 

Further the United States in the pre- 
war period consumed 17% per cent of 
the world’s production. In the above 
postwar period, the United States con- 
sumed about 23 per cent of the world’s 
production. In the prewar period the 
United States imported 7.63 per cent 
of outside wools. In the postwar per- 
iod the United States imported 13.12 
per cent of outside wools. 

If by any chance all authorities are 
wrong and Mr. Goldman and others of 
his ilk are right, and there was a large 
hidden supply of wool on Kand on 
June 30, this hidden supply 
has been reduced by over 500,000,000 
pounds by the United States during the 
four years ending on June 30, 1924. 

There are certain other facts which 
would tend to enlarge the decrease of 
wool stocks, if they are taken into 
account. I refer to the larger stocks 
held in growers’ hands in 1920 than 
were held in 1924 and to the excessive 
allowance we have made of 70,000,000 
pounds as unreported and added to 
1924 figures. 


Wool Consumption in Japan 


Without going into details we find 
from figures given by the Department 
of Commerce and compiled from re- 
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ports made by Asst. Trade Commis- 
sioners A. Bland Calder and Robt. J. 
Phillips located in Tokyo, and from re- 
ports through our own Department of 
Commerce by “The Industrial Associa- 
tion of Japan,” which represents 90 
per cent of the wool textile industry in 
Japan, that for the four and one-half 
year period ending on June 30, 1914, 
over the five year period ending De- 
cember 31, 1914, Japan’s increased con- 
sumption of wool was 48,944,000 
pounds per annum, or about 445 per 
cent. Economics and social changes in 
Japan indicate plainly that Japan’s 
wool consumption will continue to in- 
crease. 


Great Britain’s Wool Consumption 


From 1911 to 1913 the average an- 
nual imports into Britain of foreign 
and colonial wools were 729,000,000 
pounds. Of this amount 287,300,000 
pounds was re-exported and 96,000,000 
pounds of the domestic clup was retain- 
ed at home. Thus the prewar annual 
consumption of wool was 538,000,000 
pounds yearly for the above prewar 
years. 


During the six-year postwar period, 
1919 to 1924, inclusive, British annual 
importations were 893,000,000 pounds 
and average annual re-exports were 
339,000,000 and retained from domestic 
clip 64,000,000 per year. Thus the 
average yearly postwar consumption 
of Britain was 618,000,000. 

Therefore since the war Great Bri- 
tain has been consuming 80,000,000 
pounds more per year than she did in 
the prewar days, or over 14.8 per cent. 


Wool Stocks in Germany 


Germany presents a difficult field for 
analysis. However, Staudt & Company 
of Berlin, Germany’s largest 
firm, present figures for the 
war years, 1910 to 1913 
which we use as_ the 
authority. In view of the con- 
fusion since the war in Germany, re- 
liable postwar figures are unobtain- 
able. However, her home production 
must have been smaller in postwar 
years and if we use the prewar fig- 
ures we are on the safe side for our 
purposes. 


wool 

pre- 
inclusive 
best 
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Home 
Production 
1910-1913 Average— 
50,154,000 451,000,000 36,740,000 464,414,000 
1922-1923 Average— 
50,154,000 420,750,000 


Imports Exports Retained 
73,700,000 397,200,000 

These figures show a decreased con- 
sumption by Germany of 67,214,000 
pounds, 14.4 per cent during the post- 
war years considered. Considering 
the large area covered by the prewar 
Germany and the smaller size of the 
new Germany and the fact that Ger- 
many lost one-sixth of her wool-manu- 
facturing machinery when she _ lost 
Alsace-Lorraine, it would appear that 
the annual retention and absorption of 
wool in Germany in 1922-23 was at 
least comparatively equal to the 
amount retained for the use of the 
same area and population in the prewar 
period. 

Wool in France 

The best available figures for France 
are not so satisfactory nor so inclus- 
ive as for the United States, Great 
3ritain and Japan. However, through 
a research of the French textile in- 
dustry made by the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Company of New York and 
through the use of export figures from 
Dalgety’s Annual Wool Review for 
1923-24, and the conversion of yarns, 
cloths and knitted goods into their 
greasy wool equivalents, we get the 
following results: 

Wool consumption in 1913, 448,800.- 
0O0O pounds; wool retained 1922-1923, 
605,850,000, or an increase in the post- 
war period over the prewar years of 
157,050,000 (25 per cent). This at first 
seems large, but the view is modified 


greatly by the following considera- 
tions: First, France has taken over 


one-sixth of Germany’s mills in Alsace 
and Lorraine; second, French laborers 
through reconstruction work have had 
money to spend; third, France is and 
has been clothing an immense military 
establishment; fourth, French exports 
of wool manufacturers have greatly 
expanded; and fifth, a consolidated 
statement for France and Germany, 
which automatically absorbs the Al- 
sace-Lorraine situation, only shows an 
increased postwar consumption by 
both these large wool-using countries 
of 89,840,000 pounds, or 9.8 per cent, 


(Continued on page 42) 
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News From the Range Country 


The notes on weather conditions ap- 
pearing under the names of the various 
states are furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, and based 
upon reports and publications of that 
bureau. 

The letters are from _ interested 
The Wool Grower welcomes 
and desires such communications from 
any part of the country and also in- 
vites comments and 


readers. 


opinions upon 
questions relating to the sheep indus- 
try and statements of occurrences of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 
WYOMING 

Precipitation has 

distributed, 


been unevenly 


several districts having 


received small amounts: how- 
ever, the major grazing regions 


have had ample rains and grasses are 
abundant, and live stock have done well 
asarule. Probably the poorest ranges 
are in northeastern counties, where 
the drought has been more acute, 
though good rains occurred May 3lst. 
Mild weather has favored lambing and 
shearing, shearing having been com- 
pleted in several sections. 





IDAHO 
Copious rains occurred and 
unusually good over 
most of the state, being the best in 
many years in the pan-handle counties. 
Live stock, now mostly on the national 
forest ranges, are also in excellent 
condition. Alfalfa has made an excel- 
lent growth, and cutting is reported 
in the lower valleys. Cloudy, moist 
weather has conserved water supplies 
generally, 


have 
pastures are 


MONTANA 


Showers have been fairly gener- 
ous, and general, and most ranges 


have done well and furnished an 
abundance of feed, both for the pres- 
ent and for the later summer. There 
are a few districts, however, that are 
already greatly in need of rain. Live 
stock as a rule have done well, and 
lambing has progressed favorably with 


splendid increases. The drought had 
become rather acute in some northern 
districts in the last week of May 
though some heavy rains occurred in 
extreme eastern counties. The alfalfa 
crop is short, and the hay crop in gen- 
eral is only fair. Shearing is begin- 
ning locally. 
Brady 

May was a month of cool and very 
dry weather. Grass, good heretofore, 
is now commencing to dry up rapidly. 
The yield of lambs is about the same 
as it was last year. There has been 
no contracting during the month on 
lambs for fall delivery. Neither has 
there been any movement in wool. 
The wages for herders run between 
$60 and $75 a month. 

H. F. Kropp 


OREGON 
Cold weather retarded pastures 
and injured alfalfa in some _high- 
elevations, but range and 
the live stock thereon are in rather 
Much of the alfalfa has 
been cut, and vetch is blooming nicely. 
A great deal of the alfalfa acreage has 
been reseeded because of winter kill- 
ing. All ranges are making satisfac- 
tory improvements. Shearing is well 
along, and most live stock have entered 
summer ranges. 


Corvallis 


Weather during April and early May 
was ideal for shearing in the Oregon 
range country. The quality of the clip 
is generally good, but is 


most 


good shape. 


somewhat 
lighter than usual in many of the im- 
portant districts. Due to the inactivity 
of the wool market, the prospects are 
that no wool sales will be held this 
year. Large volumes of wool are pil- 
ing up in Portland. 

Weather conditions have continued 
favorable in the range districts and 
more grass is available than in a num- 
ber of years. The week of May 18 
heavy rains occurred throughout cen- 
tral and eastern Oregon, and again in 
the last week of the month there was 
rain in the upper altitudes. 


The inactive wool market is having 
an effect upon the ewe and lamb prices, 
and also is reflected in the quietness 
of their market. 

The Oregon Hay Growers’ Cooper- 
ative Association has voted to suspend 
business for a year. The vote in the 
matter was 54 to 52. Those opposing 
the measure were almost unanimously 
in favor of permanent headquarters for 
the organization at Hermiston. 

F. L. Ballard. 
Spray 

Fair weather, cold winds, and not 
much rain, but some snow, made up 
April and early May climatic condi- 
tion. Lambing started about April 10 
and about a 75 per cent crop is claim- 
ed. There is plenty of grass here and 
the prospects are exceptionally good 
for fine lambs in the fall. There is 
nothing to report on wvol here. Lambs 
have been contracted for fall delivery 
at 9%4 to 11 cents per pound. 

Ed. Templeton 


WASHINGTON 
Pastures and ranges have con- 
tinued good, and live stock have 
done well generally. A few sheep 
losses occurred in the eastern portion 
during shearing time, due to in- 
clement weather. Alfalfa hay cutting 
has progressed favorably as a rule. Soil 
moisture is very deficient, especially 
in the western and northwestern por- 
tions which are usually well watered. 
However, pastures and livestock are 
still good. 

Ellensburg 

After a cold and dry April it 
started to rain the first part of May 
and the grass is good on the range; 
feed will be a little Iate in the moun- 
tains. We had a cold rainstorm on 
May 7 in Kittitas County and parts of 
Yakima County. Over 1600 ewes that 
had just come from the shearing plant 
were lost. We lost over seven hun- 
dred head out of 3260, and the bulk 
of them had twin lambs. There were 
also several hundred young lambs 
lost in that storm. 
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Most of the wool has been shipped 
to Portland to be held until there is 
a demand for it. Some of it was con- 
tracted in February for from 38 to 
42 cents. 

Herders are getting from $75 to $85 


a month. They are more plentiful 
than at any time in the last eight 
years. K. O. Kohler. 


Hover 


Up to date (May 11) we have had 
one good rain. It has been a very poor 
spring for feed here and it is below 
normal. Lambing is over and sheep 
are being trailed or shipped to the sum- 
mer range. A few ewes with lambs, 
out of the shearing shed, have sold at 
$12. There is no activity in wool here, 
and so far as I know, lambs are not 
being contracted. Herders are getting 
$75 and board. J. R. Ayers 


Spokane 

Lots of moisture fell here during 
May and feed conditions are good as a 
rule. Lambing results are figured at 
100 per cent; some of the lambs are 
being contracted for fall delivery at 
ten to eleven cents. No wool sales are 
reported. Wages for herders range 
from $75 to $100. 

Big Bend Land Co. 


CALIFORNIA 
The seasonal distribution of pre- 
cipitation to date has been very 


abnormal, the northern portion hav- 
ing had an abundance, and the south- 
ern portion less than half the normal. 
The result is that there is much green 
and luxuriant pasturage north of the 
Tahachapi Mountains, but to the south 
there is little feed and cattle are most- 
ly in only fair or poor condition. Live 
stock are excellent however, in north- 
ern counties. A considerable amount 
of alfalfa hay was damaged in the 
fields by rain. 


St. Helena 

Weather conditions have been good 
up to this time (May 18.) We have had 
two and one-half inches of rain during 
the month, and the feed is excellent. 
Haying has commenced and the crop 
is good, indicating that prices will be 
rather low. 
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We lamb again about November 15; 
this year’s crop was exceptionally 
good. 

Trading in wool is very dull. Good 
ewes are selling from $10 to $12. 

James G. Mee 


—_——— 


NEVADA 


Most of the ranges have had ample 
moisture and the 
consequently cattle sheep are 
generally thriving. Sheep shear- 
ing has been largely completed, and 
lambing is over. Live stock went on 
the range somewhat earlier than usual 
due to good forage. The wool clip 
has been satisfactory. Some sections, 
particularly in the southern portion, 
will soon need more rain. Crops are a 
week or two in advance of the aver- 
age development in some counties. 


forage is 
and 


good; 


Montello 


May was a warm month with lots 
of rain and plenty of grass is the 
result. Range lambing occurred the 
latter part of April with a good yield 
reported. Ewes, after shearing, sold 
at $9.00 a head. Eighty dollars is be- 
ing paid to herders. 

Emery Clayson 


NEW MEXICO 


Rains over the northern 
have kept ranges and 
up in condition, but droughty 
ther over the 


portion 
stock 
wea- 


live 


central and particul- 
arly over the southern portion has 
maintained a very poor condition of 
both live stock and the range. Alfalfa 
cutting has been completed in many 
sections. Some live stock are being fed 
in the southeastern and southwestern 
portions for want of range forage. 
Lambing is well along with fairly good 
increases. Rain is needed generally 
at present. 


WESTERN TEXAS 

Showers have. been opportune and 
ample over most of this region, and 
pastures are in good condition and 
improving as a rule; live stock have 
also done well everywhere except in 
the extreme southwest, where rain is 
badly needed. 
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Christoval 

From February to the last of April 
we had about the hardest time I ever 
experienced in this country. Rains be- 
gan the last of April, however, and 
since then we have had a fine season 
with the range in as good condition as 
I have ever seen it at this time of the 
year. S. N. Allen 


ARIZONA 


Rains have 
quate in the southern 
insufficient over 


been quite inade- 


portion, and 
central counties, 
though pasturage is better over more 
elevated portions of the northern third 
of the state. Warm weather has fav- 
ored a rapid growth of forage where 
ever moisture has been ample. Many 
losses of live stock have occurred over 
the droughty ranges in the south, and 
much feeding has been done. Else- 
where live stock have done well. 


a 


UTAH 


Ranges and live stock have been 
good, but droughty weather in the 
eastern half of the state, and locally 
in the southern portion, is threat- 
ening both the range and the live stock. 
Shearing is nearly completed, and 
farm lambing is practically over, while 
range sheep lambing is progressing 
generally with excellent increases. The 
wool crop has been very good. Alfalfa 
has made an excellent growth and 
scattered fields have been cut. The 
mountain ranges are generally good. 


COLORADO 


Moisture has been ample in most 
sections for the pasturage though more 
is needed generally with but a_ few 
local exceptions. Live stock have gone 
to the mountain ranges earlier than 
usual because of the lighter snow cov- 
ering. Shearing and lambing are well 
along, the lamb crop being very good. 
Live stock are good as a rule. Alfalfa 
has done only fairly well east of the 
mountains, owing to cool weather; 
much re-planting of corn is reported. 
A good general rain is needed for the 


grazing ranges. 
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Manassa 

Last winter the sheepmen of Cone- 
jos County organized a local associa- 
tion with Mr. Fred Warshauer, Jr., as 
president, and Mr. Reginaldo Garcin as 
secretary-treasurer. There are about 
forty members on the roll. This asso- 
ciation went after the coyote scalp, 
raising a levy of one cent per head on 
each sheep belonging to the members. 
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About $500 is already collected for the 
work. 

About 80 per cent of the wool was 
contracted early in the spring at from 
40 to 4534 cents. At present no price 
is offered for the wool yet unsold, and 
those who did not contract earlier are 
feeling very pessimistic. 

All lambs have been contracted from 
11 to 12% cents. J. C. Cantu. 





The Season’s Rainfall 








Under 1.5 








1.5 to 3 
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Excess and Deficiency of Moisture at 
Various Points 


Precipitation on the Western Live- 
stock Ranges during March, April 
and May, 1925, with departures from 
normal for three and six month per- 
iods. 








Total Depart- Depart- 
STATION for 3 ure 3 ture 6 
months months months 

WASHINGTON 
ee ek ea 4.89 —2.34 —1.79 
Ee 3.26 —1.16 —2.56 
Walla Walla <4.....4. 5.06 —0.36 —1.90 

OREGON 

a 442 —5.49 —6.56 
Cn ee RR ROE 3.36 —0.75 —2.11 
Roseburg «.. -s2u:.20c2--c.-csees00 8.08 —0.48 —2.05 


23 
CALIFORNIA 
i), eee 6.56 —0.37—+0.42 
San Francisco .. .............. 9.38 +3.61 +8.23 
ON ae stecctn te 4.40 +1.30 +0.83 
Los Angeles .. .......:........ 3.78 —0.83 —7.65 
NEVADA 
Winnemucca .. .............- 2.83 —0.03 +0.35 
[eee Seren 2 2.45 +0.42 —1.66 
'TORODOM: .. Wc.ccccac sndipaees 1.31 —1.96 —3.80 
ARIZONA 
gl) a Ee SNE: f+ 87 —0.08 —1.32 
Teese . 2 3.32 —1.65 —4.16 
NEW MEXICO 
eRe cent 2.06 —0.64 —0.62 
OUOEEE a5 2osccuse eee 0.54 —2.18 —2.85 
TEXAS 
po ee eee 3.38 —2.66 —3.77 
pe ee ae 10.45 +3.07 +1.79 
i | ee aa 0.59 —0.37 —1.73 
MONTANA 
[aE 8 5.79 +1.96 +0.99 
Ren ok es. 2.96 —1.21 —2.36 
EME. wskgsrsscckccs scar tncdonk 4.09 +0.51 +0.83 
| 5 one eer 2.69 —1.23 —1.04 
Williston, N. Dak. .. ....3.56 —0.61 —1.17 
IDAHO 
PeGONE a sc. cds... S.3 3.94 —010 —1.54 
Pocatello .. ..................---.8.64 —2.383 —1.11 
Boise . Pee ubaiereoist 2.48 —1438 —0.19 
UTAH 
RACUMNONG ... -c0cec..cien. ......).84 —1.09 +0.67 
Salt Lake City .. -..........5.60 —0.61 +1.00 
| ail NR ENE See 3.23 +027 —0.43 
pT i ce eee eS 2.24 —0.78 —1.74 
WYOMING 
Voernrewatone . <........2. 5.27 —0.20 —2.03 
SHETIGAN ereesccssmscsurssscrsssssrrsooneree- B82 2.71 -+-2.69 
ee ae ee 1.76 —5.20 —5.47 
Cheyenne .. ...... veveeeeseeee--eB-88 —1.85 —2.02 
Rapid City, S. Dak. .. ....6.63 +0.37 +0.41 
North Platte, Neb. .. ...3.92 —2.16 —1.11 
COLORADO 
ee eee 1.25 —4.46 —4.38 
iin: diane 1.33 —2.64 —2.00 
Grand Junction .. .......... 1.57 —0.82 +0.16 
Dodge City, Kas. .. ........6.15 +0.06 —0.27 


This has been an unusually dry sea- 
son over much of the Western range 
territory, according to the chart and 
statistics shown herewith, the average 
precipitation for the past three months 
being only about four inches, or about 
75 per cent of normal. Some sections, 
notably around Portland, Oregon, Ton- 
opah, Nevada, and Amariflo and El 
Paso, Texas, have had only about half 
the normal precipitation in these 
months; while still smaller fractions 
of the normal have been reported at. 
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The Tenth Annual 
National Ram Sale 


August 31, September 1-2, 1925 


SALT LAKE CITY 
Union Stock Yards 


Under Management of the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 








3000 RAMS 
To be sold at Public Auction 


THE BEST RAMS IN AMERICA 


Rambouillets, Hampshires, Long Wool Breeds, 
Corriedales, Panamas, Suffolks 


IT PAYS TO BREED THE BEST 


File Your Name Now for the Catalog 





Address NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASS’N 
303 McCornick Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Roswell, New Mexico, Lander, Wyo 
ming, and Denver and Pueblo, Colo- 
rado. 


Rather detrimental deficiencies for 
the six-months’ period have occurred 
in southern California, southern Nev 
ada, nearly all of Arizona and New 
Mexico, and all of western Texas and 
part of central Wyoming. Generous 
showers in the first week of June, 
however, have mitigated the drought 
at least temporarily and locally, 
southern California, southern Utah, 
much of Montana, and northwestern 
Wyoming. The deficiencies of rain 
have been rather well distributed 
through the spring months in most 
states, May being conspicuously dry in 
Montana, southern Idaho, southern 
Utah, lower parts of Wyoming, Colo- 
rado and adjacent plains states and 
locally in the Pacific states. J.C. A. 





SHEEP LAND INVESTMENTS IN 
AUSTRALIA AND NEVADA 





The sale of 88,000 acres of range land 
in Nevada was reported recently at the 
price of $2.50 per acre. At the time 
of the sale this property was carried 
on the county tax rolls at a valuation 
of $5.00 per acre. 

In the section of the country in 
which this range was located it has 
been generally considered that about 
twenty acres of range is required for 
twelve months’ grazing of a ewe. On 
the basis of the recent sale figures, this 
would represent a land investment of 
$50. for one ewe. 

In interesting contrast with the 
Nevada case is the sale of 2,456,672 
acres in New South Wales, Australia, 
reported in a recent issue of the Pas- 
toral Review. The sale price on this 
area was $1,850,000 or 75 cents an 


acre. The statement of the sheep- 
carrying capacity of the land included 
in the sale shows that twelve acres of 
this 75-cent land was_ sufficient to 
carry a ewe throughout the year. On 
this basis the Australian land invest- 
ment per ewe is $9. in this case. 
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Rambouillets at Purdue University, Indiana 


A Notable Flock Descended from Two Ewes—Successful Experiment in Inbreeding. By B. E. Pontius 


Purdue University’s progress in the 
breeding of fine-wooled sheep was de- 
monstrated at the 1924 International 
Show at Chicago. This was the sec- 
ond time that Purdue has ever shown 
Rambouillets in the breeding classes, a 
fact which makes this year’s winnings 
all the more significant. Another 
point of interest is that they were all 
bred on the University farm. The fact 
that the champion ewe, the _ reserve 
champion ram, and the first prize flock 
all came from the same flock in such 
a strong show is also interesting. A 
few facts concerning the history and 
breeding of the flock may serve to ex- 
plain how this came to be realized. 

This flock was started in 1894 with 
two ewes and one ram purchased from 
L. J. Townsend of Michigan; and now 
numbers 44 head. No ewes have been 
purchased since the original two head 
were secured and about 90 per cent of 
the present flock trace to one of these 














Champion Rambouillet Ewe at the 1924 In- 
ternational. 


Purdue 1313—157829 
The breeding of this ewe is shown at the 


right of the illustration. 
two ewes. Most of the rams used have 
come from the University of Illinois 
flock. The majority of the ewes in the 
flock at the present time carry the 
blood of “Satan,” 92544, who was the 
champion ram at the International in 
1917, as both he and his son, Illinois 
775, were used on the flock. 
teresting to note that the reserve 
champion ram, and one of the yearl- 


It is in- 





ing ewes shown by Purdue were both 
sired by Satan, and the champion ewe 
was sired ‘by a son of Satan, and is out 
of a daughter of Satan. The two ewe 
lambs shown were sired by Bullard 
1939, and one of them is out of a grand- 
daughter of Satan. 

The pedigree which accompanies 
this article, shows the breeding of the 
ewe that was made champion of the 
breed at the 1924 International. The 
fifth dam on the female side, appearing 
at the lower right hand corner, is Pur- 
due 246, dropped by one of the original 
Townsend ewes in her sixth year. Fol- 
lowing toward the present it is shown 
that a Lincoln ram and two rams from 
the University of Illinois were used in 
The first of these Illinois 
rams was out of a daughter of Lock- 
wood’s Ben Hur, 1810, and was sired 
by a son of King’s Laramie Boy, 
59513, by Ben Hur. The second was 
sired by a Wood ram. This accounts 
for the blood lines of Purdue, 1018, the 
grand dam of the 1924 champion. This 
grand dam of the champion was bred 


succession. 


to another University of Illinois ram, 
Satan, 92544. Satan was sired by 
King’s Pride of the West and his dam 
was by Thickset, also from the Wyom- 
ing flock. 

The blood lines of Satan are of pecu- 
liar interest to students of Rambouillet 
history and blood lines. The third line 
of his pedigree brings in ancestors 
from five of America’s great flocks. Sa- 
tan was himself a double grandson of 
Thickset. Purdue, 1913, the champion 
ewe, is a double grand-daughter of 
Satan. 

Inbreeding was practiced at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in the making of 
Satan and again at Purdue in the 
breeding of Purdue, 1313. This greatly 
limits the number of different ances- 
tors, and the possible names which 
possibly could appear in the pedigree 
if no inbreeding or line breeding had 
been practiced is further reduced 
through the appearance of Ben Hur in 
at least one other place. 

Out of a possible 124 ancestors in 
the first six generations, Purdue, 1313, 








Pride of the West 
FE. S. King 
81204 








Thickset 
F. S King 328 
59513 


Ben Hur 
Green—637 


2359 Wvcekoff Jackson—568 


Satan 7280 Hansen—3642 
Univ. of Ills. 564 ‘ Thickset Ben Hur 
92544 oP Ee \ FS. King 328 - aA 
Univ. of Ills. 344 59513 Green—637 
73338 , ny Se 


SIRE 
Univ. of Ills. 775 


Univ. of Ills. 290 
67415 


Pride of the West 
* S .King 


. 9 
Satan 81204 


Univ. of Ills. 564 
92544 


so 


Univ. of Ills. 344 
73338 


DAM 
Purdue 1168 


U 


Iniv. 
9252 


Purdue 1018 


Purdue 820 


of Ills. 572 
2 


Univ. of Ill. 410 
Cc. E. Lockwood 189 
71541 


Univ. of Ms, 211 $ Mls.—167 
67402 ( Ills.—126 
Wyckoff 387 ehaecnoniges 
57608 Wyckoff—164 
Cole—345 
Ills.—25 
Lockwood—3 
M. & P.—242 
Wood—3 
Wyckoff—603 


| 
Thickset se Hur 
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Univ. of Ills. 56 
34043 


40 


Ben Hur 
L. & M. 3 


Cc. E. Lockwood 
108—64900 


59513 Green—637 
Jackson—568 
Hansen—3642 
Ben Hur 
Green—637 
Ills.—167 
Tils.—126 
A. A. Wood 1100 § Wood—672 
73507 ? Wood—354 


Univ. of Ills. 406 ) THls.—342 
Lockwood—203 


2359 


Wyckoff 
7280 


59513 


Univ. of Ills. 
67402 


76513 
Ills.—348 
Lockwood—790 


Univ, of Ills. 415 } 
Lincoln—1108 


76522 


Purdue 443 


53124 Purdue—246 
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First Prize Rambouillet Flock Shown by Purdue University at the 1924 International. 


has only 84. This is 32 per cent less 
than the number would be if all the 
matings had been made between unre- 
lated individuals. This amount of 
blood concentration shows that line- 
breeding has been practiced. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Pearl, this would be inbreed- 
ing since he defines an in-bred animal 
as one who has less than the greatest 
possible number of ancestors. The fol- 
lowing table illustrates the degree of 
concentration of. blood. 


Number of Ancestors by Generations. 


Largest No. 


Generation Possible Actual No. 
1 Z 2 
2 4 3 
3 8 6 
4 16 11 
5 32 23 
6 64 39 


The ewes in the University flock of 
Rambouillets are not strongly marked. 
On the average they would grade ac- 
cording to Rambouillet standards from 
medium B-type to light B-type. They 
are medium in size, and are fairly uni- 
form in type. The rams used have 
been more strongly marked than the 
ewes. The flock has been bred with a 
definite type in view. An effort has 
been made to combine fleece qualities 
with mutton-form. Under-sized, poor- 
fleeced, and noticeably inferior mutton 
types have been eliminated from the 
pure-bred flock. Records are kept on: 
1. Weight of ewes; 2, birth weight of 
lambs; 3, sex; 4, single, twins, triplets ; 
5, weight of fleece; 6, length of staple; 
7, grade of wool, 

These records are carefully consid- 
ered in addition to our type require- 
ments when the ewes are selected for 
breeding. The flock is culled regular- 
ly once a year. Old, unsound, and no- 


ticeably inferior ewes are sent to the 
yards, and the other ewes which do not 
meet our standards are bred to mutton 
rams for winter lambs. Careful selec- 
tion coupled with breeding within the 
same blood-lines are the factors pri- 
marily responsible for the degree of 
merit which the flock now possesses 

Attention should be directed to the 
fact that the ram, Illinois 348, near 
the bottom in the right hand line of 
the pedigree, is also by Thickset (King, 
328). It is very probable that the pres- 
ence of this blood in Purdue, 1018, is 
the cause of her ‘niching’ so well with 
the grandson of Thickset. It is impos- 
sible to ignore the fact that the union 
of related lines, when attention is giv- 
en to individual points adds materially 
to the chances of success in breeding 
and a strikingly large percentage of 
outstanding sires in most breeds of 
live stock are the result of such a sys- 
tem of mating. 

The principle has been well  ex- 
pressed by one of the master breeders, 
who, in discussing the management of 
a highly bred and_ successful _ flock, 
remarked: “It is not how much in- 
breeding is safe, but how far outcross- 
ing could be followed without ruining 
what had been done.” 





LOCAL HEARINGS ON GRAZING 
ADMINISTRATON 





The Idaho Wool Growers Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the Cattle 
Raisers Association of that State is go- 
ing very thoroughly at the task of de- 
termining the sentiment of the stock 
grazing industry upon the subject of 
regulation of grazing wpon govern- 
ment owned lands. 

A series of twelve local meetings has 
been scheduled for the open discussion 
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of all phases of the questions of reg- 
ulating grazing upon the forest lands 
and upon the public domain as pro- 
posed in measures introduced in the 
last Congress. 


The first of these meetings was held 
at Dubois, Idaho, on June 2. Similar 
meetings were scheduled on the two 
following days for Mackay and Sho- 
shone. The schedule for the remain- 
der of the series is as follows: 

June 10—Soda Springs; in charge of 
R. C. Rich. 

June 11—Idaho Falls; in charge of 
R. C. Rich, 


June 15—Riggins; in charge of H. 
L. Householder. 

June 16-17—Lewiston; in charge of 
H. L. Householder. 

June 20—Payette; in charge of H. 
L. Householder. 


June 22—Boise; in charge of F. S. 
Gedney. 

June 23—Mountain 
charge of F. S. Gedney. 

June 25—Twin Falls or Rogerson; 
in charge of R. T. McNamara. 

June 26—Oakley; in charge of R. 
T. McNamara. 


Home; in 





WOOL THIEVES. 





A dispatch from Gooding, Idaho, 
printed in the Weekly Bulletin of the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association 
states that another member of a no- 
torious gang of wool thieves of that 
section has been rounded out. 

“A man by the name of Cude was 
brought in from southern Utah May 19, by 
Sheriff James Barlogi of Gooding County, 
and pleaded guilty before Judge H. F. En- 
sign at Gooding. 

“The men are said to have had a complete 
organization for their work. A number of 
trucks were used and a resacking station 
was maintained near Wapi, 

‘Jesse Totteral, another member of the 
gang, was captured in Buhl recently and 
pleaded guilty to a grand larceny charge 
and was sentenced to serve from one to 
fourteen years in the penitentiary. 

“Totteral was charged with having brok- 
en into a box car at Gooding about a year 
ago and stolen some wool. Two. other 
members of this gang, Alec and Joe Lewis, 
were captured in Pocatello recently, after 
an exciting chase. Alec Lewis is now 
serving an 18 months’ to 14 years’ sentence.” 








Jur 


fit 
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Experiments in Range Use at the U. S. Sheep 


Will rangemen continue to balance 
the meal with a rock in the other end 
of the sack because their fathers did 
so, or will they correct the mistakes 
of the past by 
methods? 

Surely in this modern day of effici- 
ency none will dispute that it is pro- 
fitable to learn by experience, or that 
it is more profitable to learn by the 
experience of others. What then shall 
we say to the proposition that we learn 
from the experience of those whom we 
pay a salary, in order that they obtain 


adopting improved 


Experiment Station 


By GLYNN BENNION 


ond hand version of the best methods 
for extracting profit from wool an 
lamb production. Since the most im- 
portant factor in range livestock pro- 
duction is good grass, I shall devote 
most space to the matter of range im- 
provement maintenance. 

It will come as a surprise to most 
people that range improvement can be 
coincident with increased range use. 
The past history of grazing has fixed 
in the minds of stockmen that deterior- 
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contains 28,000 acres of the public do- 
main, has been divided into small 
fenced paddocks, by means of which 
both breeding and vegetative studies 
are being conducted. 

Unfortunately, on account of the 
newness of most of the work at the 
Dubois station, figures on the effects 
of various methods of grazing on 
carrying capacity are disappointingly 
meager, of little value as yet in arriv- 
ing at real determinations. However, 
those who followed Station Superin- 
tendent W. A. Denecke and C. L. Fors- 
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Caravan of visitors at U. S. Sheep Experiment 
Idaho, making an inspection of experimental grazing work dur- 

The results of these investiga- 

tions will apply to the handling of millions of acres of range. 


ing Annual Field Day, June 2. 
the experience we assort it, 
classify it, test it, prepare it for our 
assimilation? 


want; 


The recent convention of foresters, 
range managers and livestock men at 
the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station 
near Dubois, Idaho, illustrates the 
point. In casting about for a “lead” 
for my story of field events at the sta- 
tion June 2, I find this idea sticks most 
persistently after the lapse of a few 
days has cooled the enthusiasms of 
the meeting: That in such field day 
demonstration Uncle Sam has hit upon 
the most effective means of educating 
his farmers and rangemen. 

A slogan of modern industry is, 
Study your business for profit. If you 
were so unfortunate as to miss the Du- 
bois meeting listen in, then, on a sec- 








Station, Dubois, 


ation follows use. But your govern- 
ment grazing specialists will tell you 
that it need not be so. They will tell 
you-and prove it, too-that you can eat 
your cake and have it. Incidentally, 
they can show you how unwise, selfish 
methods of use bring deterioration. A 
day spent with them will do more than 
furnish you with information: it will 
educate you to think. It will furnish 
an urge to development and progress, 
fix in you the spirit of 
methods. 

Set aside by President Wilson’s pro- 
clamation in 1915, the government’s 
sheep experiment station is located on 
the typically rolling, rocky, waterless 
lava lands of Idaho, ideally situated 
for range sheep investigations. A por- 
tion of the reserve, which altogether 


improved 





C, L. Forsling, of the U. S. Forest Service, explaining the methods 
of experimentation to Field Day visitors. 
mal Industry and the Forest Service are conducting the grazing 
investigations cooperatively. : 


The Bureau of Ani- 


Photo by U. S. D. A 


ling, Director of the Great Basin Range 
Experiment Station at Ephraim, Utah, 
and who, in cooperation with Mr. 
Denecke, conducts the grazing studies 
at the Dubois station, over the station 
reserve could see enough to arrive at 
fairly satisfactory judgments as to the 
benefit or harm of the various grazing 
methods under study. 

The first paddock inspected by the 
visiting stockmen was a tract so inten- 
sively used in the past as a summer 
pasture that several years ago its 
overgrazed condition resembled that 
of the public range outside the sta- 
tion’s boundary fences. For the past 
three years, however, this tract has 
been used only in the fall, being then 
grazed out closely from September 15 
until covered with snow in December 
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The improvement in this paddock has 
been so great during the years of de- 
ferred grazing that station officials 
and visiting ranchmen alike agreed 
that the stand of grass there now ap- 
proaches the density of a virgin stand. 


The adjoining paddock has_ been 
grazed heavily each spring for the 
past three years, grazing commenc- 
ing as soon as growth starts in April, 
and continuing without cessation until 
the sheep are removed June 15 to the 
Targhee Forest. The results of this 
continued early grazing are at once 
apparent not only in the denuded ap- 
pearance of the pasture, but in the 
feeble condition of the remaining 
forage plants, and in the increased 
growth of plants of little forage value. 
The reduction in carrying capacity of 
this pasture is emphasized by the ready 
comparison with the splendid stand ot 
grass just over the fence. : 


Next the injured pasture is a third 
paddock in which sheep are allowed to 
commence grazing early in April, when 
the grass is only an inch high, but are 
removed to another place after having 
been there about two weeks. A com- 
parison of the appearance of paddock 
No. 3 with that of portions of the range 
which had not been touched until the 
grass had reachéd a height of from 
four to six inches showed little or no 
perceptible difference on June 2 of this 
year. It was the expressed hope of 
Mr. Forsling that by continuing this 
experiment with some variation a 
means might be discovered whereby 
stockmen who are groping about for 
a place to put their flocks in the early 
spring might thus lightly graze the 
early grass without injuring it. 

The summer of 1923 was one of ex- 
ceptional rainfall, station records 
showing that some of the fenced pad- 
docks carried as high as six-tenths 
sheep per acre during a_ sixty- 
day period. The following year, 1924, 
was one of consistent drouth, the 
same paddocks showing a carrying 
capacity of only five-tenths sheep per 
acre for the sixty-day period. Grass 
grazed off in the spring made no furth- 
er growth whatsoever during the sum- 
mer. 


The severity of the 1924 drouth had 
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the effect of turning station officials to 
the problem of meeting seasonal var- 
iations of forage productiveness with- 
out upsetting the whole program of 
live-stock management. 

Experiments have been undertaken 
to determine just what portion of a 
range should be set aside each year for 
fall feed in case drouth prevents sum- 
mer growth. While as yet this project 
has not sufficient history to warrant 
the tabulation of figures yet station 
officials seemed agreed that the num- 
ber of stock grazing a range should 
be kept down at least ten per cent be- 
low the normal carrying capacity in 
order that there be remaining a sur- 
plus of feed on the spring-fall range 
to care for stock during a possible 
drouth. This practice would serve not 
only as insurance against dry seasons 
but also as insurance against the evils 
of overgrazing. If this surplus range 
be set aside in the form of a tract un- 
used until late summer or fall, and 
each year a different tract chosen, the 
practice may be made to yield big re- 
sults in rebuilding a depleted range. 
Nor need this surplus forage be wast- 
ed in any year. If not required to 
tide flocks over a droughty period, it 
may be used, supplemented if neces - 
sary by concentrates, in the early 
spring before growth starts. 

Because of the waterless nature of 
the station reserve a well, drilled 750 
feet deep in lava formation, is used to 
supply water for sheep. Ina _ few 
places concrete tanks have been built 
to catch water from melting snow, but 
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in general the sheep must depend on 
water pumped from the well and haul- 
ed in tanks to outlying water stations. 
Accurate records kept for four years 
place the cost of thus pumping and 
hauling water three miles at a third 
of a cent per sheep per day. A water 
station, consisting of a movable tank 
and troughs, is carried about the 
camp by the camp mover, thus avoid- 
ing the injury to the range caused by 
trailing sheep to and from a fixed 
watering place. 

The reserve has only been fenced 
against trespassing from the outside 
for the past five years, and during that 
time grazing on most of the station 
lands has been deferred in spring un- 
til the grass is four to six inches high. 
The benefits of the practice of deferred 
grazing can be readily seen in the den- 
sity of the growth inside’ the 
fence as compared with the sparse 
growth outside it. Station officials 
estimated the stand of grass inside the 
fence to be twenty-five per cent thick- 
er than that outside it. I should have 
guessed the inside stand fifty per cent 
better. 

At this point I rise to remark editor- 
ially that in my own grazing experi- 
ence correct range practice must begin 
and end with improvement and main- 
tenance must be based on the simple 
fact of botany that it is in the leaves, 
not the roots, of the plant that pro- 
duction of plant food takes place. 
Once stockmen get this fact they will 
realize that unless plants can have at 
least one period during the growing 
































U. S. Sheep Experiment Station, Dubois, Idaho, which held its Annual Field Day, 
June 2. The Station owns 28,000 acres of typical range land, operates three camp 
outfits and has as many as 1,200 sheep in one experiment. The superintendent is 


W. A. Denecke. Visitors are always welcome. 
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season of full green-leaf spread to the 
sun for the manufacture of food the 
roots will starve to death. A forage 
plant kept cropped short throughout 
the entire grazing season has no more 
chance to live than a man without a 
stomach and lungs. 

It also may be in order to state that 
the lessons and demonstrations as to 
range improvement can mean nothing 
to the man who does not fully con- 
trol his range. Of what advantage to 
stock lightly and improve the feed on 
an area that next year may be turned 
over to some one else if on a forest, or 
on which another’s stock may run, if 
on the public domain. The era of ef- 
ficiency in range use and improvement, 
awaits the coming of permanent rights 
and real control by the users. 

During the day visitors had a look 


at the government shearing plant 
where shearing of the station sheep 


was in progress; also at pens contain- 
ing some famous Rambouillet, Corrie- 
dale and cross-bred rams with their 
sons and daughters, the cross-breds ap- 
parently having the advantage from 
the standpoint of profit. 

In the evening at Dubois a meeting 
was held under the chairmanship of 
D. A. Spencer, Animal Husbandman 
in charge of sheep and goat investiga- 
tion for the Bureau of Aitimal Industry 
at Washington. 





IDAHO UNIVERSITY TO SCOUR 
WOOL SAMPLES 





The Department ot Animal Hus- 
bandry of the University of Idaho is 
now in a position to scour representa- 
tive samples of wool. To avoid getting 
more samples than they can handle, 
they are limiting this service to range 
outfits. The smaller flock owners can 
receive this same service through their 
co-operative wool pools. It is entire- 
ly possible that they can give an ap- 
proximate grade on the wool. 

C. H. Hickman, Professor of Ani- 
mal Husbandry, writes: “This is a 
service that we are intefested in rend- 
ering to the sheepmen of the state. In 
the course of time I hope that it may 
be possible for us to install additional 
equipment to handle this work.” 
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California Ram Sale Averaged $53.00 


By J. F. WILSON, Assistant Professor of Animal Husbandry, College of Agriculture 
University of California 


The fifth annual ram sale of the 
California Wool Grower’s Association 
was held at the Branch of the College 
of Agriculture at Davis June 2 and 3, 
1925. About seven hundred rams and 
thirty ewes were sold before a crowd 
which filled the college stock judging 
pavilion to overflowing. Colonel 
Dwight Lincoln of Marysville, Ohio, 
presided in his own inimitable style. 

The crowd came apparently to buy 
Hampshires, for when 435 head of 
Roman nosed beauties had been knock- 
ed down for an average of over $55.00 
buyers got in their automobiles and 
went to the country after more of the 
same kind. Rambouillets also sold well, 
115 head averaging over $52.00, but 
when that number had been absorbed 
the demand stopped suddenly and a few 
lots of fine wools couldn’t find new 
owners. June is a more favorable time 
in California for selling mutton breeds 
than for fine wools. Rams of mutton 
breeds are used in that month and in 
July while most of the fine wool flocks 
are in sections where fall breeding is 
the rule. 

The sale showed that Californians 
want and are willing to pay for high 
class Hampshire stud rams, when a 
husky youngster from Thousand 
Springs Farm went to Dr. E. E. Brow- 
nell, of San Francisco, for $550.00 
and another of Mrs. Miller’s pets, 
an imported two-year old, was shipped 
to D. E. Kelliher, of Eugene, California, 
for $475.00. 

The quality of stuff offered was on 
the whole satisfactory, considering 
that practically all of the homie-bred 
stuff got off to a bad start during 
last year’s drought. In the opinion of 
this writer, the shepherd’s prize should 
adorn “Rusty” Carter who brought 
down 100 head for the Spencer Ranch 
Company, at Cranmore, California. 
Every one of the hundred was the same 
size and every one just about as big 
as a walrus. 

The University of California topped 
the Rambouillet sale when Dwight 
Lincoln pointed at Frank Bullard as 


the purchaser of a particularly large 
long stapled buck at $180,000. The col- 
lege again landed high place by dispos- 
ing of a blocky well-set, and excellent 


type Shropshire to J. I. Casale, of Red 
Bluff, for $200.00. ; 

This year’s sale was held under most 
unusual weather conditions for this 
time of year. Most people wore their 
coats all day, and vendors of soft 


drinks couldn’t even swallow their own 
near-beer. 


An informal dinner was held the 
evening of June 2 which was attended 
by about 70 visiting sheepmen. 

The average prices made by con- 


signors in each of the breeds are as 
follows: 


HAMPSHIRES, 


Robert Blastock, Filer, Idaho., 29 range 
rams, average $51.12. 

Brownell & Hatcher, Woodland, 30 range 
rams; average $39.83. 

Frank Campbell, Davis, 5 range rams; 
average $47.50. ; ; 

C. B. Church, Grass 
rams, average $39.25. 

R. S, Currey, Dixon, 6 range rams. aver- 
age, $45.00. ‘ 

H. L. Finch, Soda Springs, Idaho, 2 stud 
rams; average, $152.50. 

Foothills Farm Inc., Carlton, Ore., 5 stud 
rams; average $138.00; 56 range, $52.14; 24 
ewes, $42. 

H. H. Gable, Esparto, 15 range rams; av- 
erage, $50.16. 

J. D. Grieve, Davis, 25 range rams; aver- 
age, $54.00, 

C. Harold Hopkins, Davis, 4 stud rams; 
average, $130.00. 

Alex Johnson, Dixon, 3 stud rams; aver- 
age, $110.00. 

Link & Wilson, McMinnville, 
range rams; average $40.00. 

J. B. McNerney, Watsonville, 1 stud ram; 
$105.00. 

Mt. Haggin L. & L. S. Co., Anaconda, 
Mont., 5 stud rams; average, $123.00; 95 
range rams; average, $48.81. 

Godfrey Priddy, Gridley, 3 range rams; 
average, $42.50. 

Spencer Ranch Co., Cranmore, 50 range 
rams; average, $55.65, 

G. K. Swingle, Davis, 10 range rams; av- 
erage, $46.50. 

Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho, 
5 stud rams; average $299.99. 

University of California, Davis, 
rams; average, $11..50. 

University of California, Davis, 5 range 
rams; average $72.50. 

F. P, Wray, Davis, 28 range rams; aver- 
age $46.53. 


Valley, 10 range 


Ore, 17 


2 stud 


RAMBOUILLETS. 


W. Briggs & Son, Dixon, 2 stud rams; av- 
erage, $67.50; 25 range rams; average, 
$39.60. 
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Bullard Bros., Woodland, 2 stud rams; av- 
erage, $100.00; 8 range rams; average, 
$55.95; 10 ewes; average, $43.75. 

A. R. Cox, Yolo, 2 stud rams; average 
$92.50; 3 range rams; average, $60.00. 

Carl Lindheimer, Woodland, 15 range 
rams; average $27.50. 

G. N. Merritt & Son, Woodland, 2 stud 
rams; average, $82.50; 9 range rams; aver- 
age, $67.77. 

R. F, Miller, Davis, 2 stud rams; average, 
$92.50; 5 range rams; average, $57.00. 

Phil Smith, Esparto, 15 range rams; av- 
erage, $41.34. 

Gordon H. True, Davis, 1 stud ram, 
$95.00; 3 range rams; average, $55.00. 

University of California, Davis, 2 studs, 
average, $165; 8 range rams; average $67.50. 


SHROPSHIRES. 


Frank Campbell, Davis, 20 range rams; 
average, $44.75. 

Corriedale Sheep Co., Gridley, 5 stud 
rams; average, $66.00; 23 range rams; aver- 
age, $32.26. 

R. S. Currey, Dixon, 15 range rams; av- 
erage, $39.13. 

J. W. Marshall, Davis, 1 stud ram; aver- 
age, $140.00. 

Oeste Bros., Davis, 5 stud rams; average, 
$91.00; 8 range rams; average, $42.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Corriedale Sheep Co., Gridley, 5 Corriedale 
stud rams; average $65.00. 

Corriedale Sheep Co., Gridley, 3 Corrie- 
dale range rams; average $57.50. 

W. P. Hubbard, Fresno, 2 Dorset rams; 
average, $12.50. 

W, P. Hubbard, Fresno, 3 Dorset ewes; 
average, $12.50. 

University of California, Davis, 2 Romney 
Marsh stud rams; average $50.00. 

University of California, Davis, 4 Romney 
Marsh range rams; average $35.00. 

Spencer Ranch Company, Cranmore, 50 
Romeldale range rams; average, $45.50. 





LAMB CONSUMPTION AFFECTED 
BY PRICE AND WEIGHT 


Dressed lamb trade during the past 
few weeks has demonstrated more em- 
phatically than ever that a little heavy 
meat goes a long way in replenishing 
the consumer’s larder. At no time has 
there been a consistent or consider- 
able demand for carcasses weighing 
over 45 pounds. Ingenious distribu- 
tors have resorted to the expedient of 
cutting big carcasses, working off the 
product through hotel supply houses 
and other outlets wherever possible. 
Retailers who hang entire carcasses on 
their hooks refuse to consider a pack- 
age weighing over 50 pounds and show 
‘narked preference tor weights below 
45 pounds. 

Dressed trade has at all times re- 
quired the services of a competent 
apelogist. A mutton man for ene of 
the Lig concerns remarked: “We have 
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discarded the ‘plus’ rubber stamp, most 
of cur output having sold minus profit 
for four months past.” Such a state- 
ment must, of course, be taken with 
the proverbial grain of salt, as “minus” 
sales do not necessarily mean actual 
loss. Some years ago I asked the late 
Louis Pfaelzer the results of handling 
a string of several thousand Western 
lambs he had bought the _ previous 
week. “They lost 57 cents each and I 
would like to handle 50,000 on the same 
basis,” he replied. “Minus” sales, as 
frequently spoken of, are based on 
allowance for overhead, manufac- 
turer’s profit and other items, but 
usually leave out returns for offal and 
short credits on pelts. It does not de- 
ceive anybody, but has the sanction of 
long custom. 

At the high time dressed lamb got 
as high as 32 cents per pound in the 
carcass. From this level there was 
rapid and substantial reaction as the 
public got “off” the stuff. Dressed cost 
declined anywhere from $3 to $5 per 
hundredweight between January and 
May and, somewhat singularly, the 
break was most Severe on medium to 
good grades. At all times what the 
trade knows as common lamb was in 
demand at relatively better prices than 
the superior article. As prices declined 
retailers resumed dispensing lamb, 
which at the high time had been ex- 
cluded by many. Chain-store man- 
agers were the most conspictious of- 
fenders in what was an ill-concealed 
boycott, some of them openly advertis- 
ing the fact that they were not vend- 
ing lamb, temporarily at least, owing 
to what they considered excessive 
prices. When such a condition develops 
restoration to public favor is slow as 
nothing engenders prejudice among 
consumers more readily or effectively 
than a charge, or even suspicion of ex- 
tortion, chain-store advertising on this 
occasion conveying that impression. In 
fact, some of it actually made a direct 
charge to that effect against the pack- 
ers. 

During this period much lamb was 
undoubtedly handled by packers at ac- 
tual loss. A period of that kind of 
business invariably engenders determi- 
nation to find the money where it was 
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lost, which is exactly the policy pack- 
ers have been pursuing and will always 
do. Ata critical time in dressed trade 
the market for pelts and pulled wool 
went to pieces, and taking one thing 
with another, it has been a bad season 
alike for the feeder, processor and dis- 
tributor. 

At the high time in February dressed 
lamb was quoted as high as 32 cents, 
much of it selling at 28@30 cents. This 
was considerably higher than pork 
loins and far above average cost of 
beef. At that period beef was actually 
cheap, diverting popular attention to it 
with the result that live mutton ran 
into a sharp slump while medium and 
common cattle went to the highest 
levels since the war. The subsequent 
decline in both lamb and mutton was 
abrupt until the best winter lambs 
were on a 25-cent basis and it was pos- 
sible to buy good carcasses at 18 cents. 
As usual, however, retailers declined to 
drop their prices correspondingly 
which resulted in a sticky dressed mar- 
ket right along, especially on old crop 
lambs. 

Spring lamb trade has been healthy 
from the moment the advance guard 
of California’s heavy run appeared on 
the horizon. After the winter ogre of 
heavy meat, the succulent, tender 
springer product was eagerly bought. 
Whatever prejudice against lamb had 
been developed by previous high cost 
disappeared when spring product be- 
came available. Packers admitted 
making money at’this stage, express- 
ing hope of getting back part of their 
winter loss. 

Discrimination against weight has 
extended to heavy spring lamb car- 


casses weighing 48 to 50 pounds. The 
California run this year carried a con- 
siderable percentage of these, necessi- 
tating “breaking up,” a process entail- 
ing another middleman’s services. 
The early June situation had a 
healthy undertone. Dressed lamb was 
reported moving with reasonable free- 
dom into distributive channels, with a 
prospect of broad summer consump- 
tion, although irregularity is to be ex- 


pected. J. E. Poole. 
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Packers’ Lamb Purchases at Denver 


A Denver View of the Effect of Distributing Lambs from Western Points 


To The National Wool Grower: 

We have noted from time to time 
in the columns of the Wool Grower, 
generally from those interested in 
other markets, various comments that 
the marketing of lambs at Denver has 
had an adverse effect upon the sheep 
market in general. Knowing that this 
is not the actual condition, and feeling 
that it is inspired more or less by these 
receipts being taken away from other 
markets, we are writing regarding the 
subject. 

It has only been in recent years that 
fat lambs in any quantity have been 
purchased by the packers at Denver. 
Prior to that time, receipts of fat 
lambs at Denver were only sufficient 
to take care of local needs. One, in 
reading and considering the comment 
and criticism by these people of ship- 
pers for marketing their lambs at Den- 
ver would be inclined to believe that 
before the packers started paying the 
highest net prices here, the sheep 
market followed a_ steady 
course, without fluctuations and with- 
out regard to the dressed lamb market 
and the law of supply and demand. In 


always 


1920, when the most violent reduc- 
tions of history occurred, the Denver 
market received very few fat lambs. 
During the summer of 1924, when 
prices paid for fat lambs dropped from 
three to four 


dollars per hundred- 


weight, Denver was practically with- 


out receipts. During January, 1925, 
when receipts rose about $3.00 
per hundred, Denver was_ receiv- 


ing the largest receipts for Jan- 


uary of record, with other markets 
lightly supplied. When the drop came 
in the latter part of February and 
March, Denver receipts were not a 
great deal over those of 1924, while 
other markets were receiving lambs in 
larger number. 


reasons we 


These are some of the 
are addressing you at 
length about the matter. 

Under the past system and trend of 
marketing fat lambs, from northern 
Colorado, Idaho, and other sections, 
large numbers have been received at 
markets such as Chicago and some of 


the river points, with none or insuf- 
ficient numbers at other slaughtering 
centers. Lambs have been moved to 
feeding yards near Chicago, to move 
to market as it is anticipated they can 
be absorbed, prospective buyers always 
being cognizant of the number on hand 
at these points. 

During the last two or three years, 
a system has been built up, whereby 
large numbers have been marketed at 
Denver, moved by the packers at the 
through freight rate, to the market 
where receipts were short, or where 
they could be killed. Due to the num- 
have naturally 
gone to Chicago, however, this does 


bers purchased, some 


not average, as a general rule, under 
heavy receipts, over 50 per cent of the 
Denver buy, the balance going to other 
slaughtering.points, where receipts are 
insufficient. At times none go to 
Chicago. During the past season, live 
lambs, purchased at Denver, have been 
moved to Boston, Jersey City, New 
York, St. Paul, Chicago, Sioux City, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, Ft. Worth, and 
other points where receipts are insuf- 
ficient to take care of local needs or 
keep killing forces busy. The owner, 
in marketing at Denver in addition to 
local slaughter, has received the bene- 
fit of the demand and shortage at each 
of these points, and has received the 
most efficient distribution of his pro- 
duct possible, the distribution he 
would obtain if his system of market- 
ing were perfect. 


The packers have maintained prices 
at Denver fully in line with, or higher 
than those paid at Eastern markets, 
expense of moving considered. Prices 
on test shipments have many times 
proven this. The packers can, and 
do move their surplus Denver buy, not 
slaughtered at Denver, to other points 
where there is a shortage for slaught- 
ering, at much less expense than possi- 
ble for the owner. For example, on 
lambs destined to Chicago, the packers 
feed once en route from Denver, stop- 
ping only five hours or until there is a 
train connection, and feeding only 200 
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pounds to 400 pounds of hay to the car. 
They are then moved direct to the kill- 
ing floor without further feed. The 
producer, in making the same move- 
ment, in order to hold his weights, 
generally feeds 24 hours at the first 
feeding station, and from 48 hours toa 
week at the second. The freight rate in 
2ach case is the same, however, and the 
other costs are practically nothing to 
the packer and_considerable to the 
owner. The saving is an economic 
one, the packer not caring how much 
the lambs shrink during the two or 
three days they are en route. 


Sheep purchased at Denver may be 
moved to any market at the balance 
of the through rate from point of ori- 
gin. Lambs, originating at Twin Falls, 
Idaho, may be moved from Denver 
to Sioux City for the same freight 
rate as to any other river market. By 
purchasing at Denver for Sioux City, 
instead of at some other river market, 
a considerable saving is made in 
freight. From the same point of origin, 
lambs may be moved to St. Paul for 
1514 cents over the river rate, and to 
St. Louis for 6% cents over the river 
rate. In case lambs for these points 
were purchased at river markets or 
Chicago, the local rate would be double 
to several times these rates. 


These savings on freight and feed 
alone on purchases at Denver are con- 
siderable and are in addition to the 
saving in overhead effected by keep- 
| working 
through the efficient distribution ob- 
tained supply 
coming to these various points from 
Denver. Packing house employees are 
guaranteed 44 hours per week, and if 
they do not have sufficient animals 


to keep them killing continually, the 


ing all slaughtering points 


by keeping a_ regular 


loss is the packers, not theirs. 


The packers are willing to pass a 
part of these various savings on to 
the producer through the prices paid 
at Denver. These savings are all made 
by improved economical methods and 
at no cost to anyone. It is a develop- 
ment of marketing, is practical, econ- 
omical and reasonable, and is just what 
a great many producers have been un- 
successfully trying to work out for 
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themselves. It should not be criticised, 
but should be furthered by the produc- 


er and others interested where poss- 
ible. 


With reference to the allegation 
made by different parties that the 
“directs” at Chicago from Denver have 
a bearish influence on the market, 
these statements are theoretical and 
are not supported by the facts. As stat- 
ed heretofore, violent fluctuations oc- 
curred before Denver was considered a 
sheep market, and occur today when 
Denver has not received and is not re- 
ceiving any lambs. A drop of fifty cents 
per hundred weight recently occurred 
when there were no “directs” at Chi- 
cago and practically no receipts at 
Denver. 


By selling at Denver, receipts 
at Chicago are reduced by a large 
percentage over what they would 
be if the practice advocated by 
various people were followed and 
all lambs now marketed at Denver 
were sent to Chicago for sale. That 
is, assuming that Denver receives and 
sells today 10,000 lambs, not to exceed 
5,000 of these might move to Chicago 
for slaughtering, the balance going to 
other markets, not supplied with suf- 
ficient receipts. If these 10,000 were 
not sold at Denver, they would move 
to Chicago or river markets, already 
receiving sufficient supplies. Assuming 
that some competition is eliminated by 
the “directs”, receipts are lowered 
more than double this amount of “elim- 
ination.” 


Assuming that Chicago is the “key- 
stone” market, the “price setter,” an- 
other theory could be advanced that 
light receipts should always be main- 
tained at Chicago to force the market 
up, and such a theory would be much 
more reasonable than the one which 
has been propounded against market- 
ing at Denver. During January, 1925. 
when receipts at Denver were 148,000 
head, a 48 per cent increase over 1924, 
with light receipts at Chicago, and 
heavy shipments of “directs” at Chi- 
cago, the lamb market advanced about 
$4.00 per hundredweight. During Feb- 
ruary, with heavy receipts for sale 


at Chicago and river markets, 
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and practically the same _ re- 
ceipts at Denver as in January, 
dressed lambs and mutton prices rose 
and in February and March they drop- 
ped. Both movements may be attri- 
buted to “suppply and demand” and 
the condition of the dressed lamb and 
pelt market and were in no way due 
to marketing at Denver. A study of 
dressed lamb, mutton and pelt prices 
will bear out this statement. The ulti- 
mate price received for dressed pro- 
ducts is what governs. During Febru- 
ary and March, it was necessary for 
the packers to put in storage dressed 
lambs, a condition always causing low- 
er prices. Had Denver not received a 
single lamb, the result would have 
been the same. 


It is reasonable and feasible that the 
producer should have a market close 
to point of production or feeding, and 
not be forced to ship long distances to 
market, feeding and filling en route, 
at no profit to anyone. We are 
trying to make Denver the _lead- 
ing fat sheep market, and know that 
when we do it will be to the pro- 
ducer’s advantage. Up to May 15th, 
the four large packers have purchased 
at Denver so far this year, over 600,000 
head of sheep and lambs. Order buy- 
ers, shearers, local packers and others 
have taken over 100,000 more. The 
larger packers have indicated they de- 
sire to buy at Denver because of the 
efficient distribution obtained and are 
willing to net the producer more 
money at Denver than at other points. 
The answer is obvious. Marketing at 
Denver has done more to bring about 
efficient distribution of sheep receipts 
among all markets than all the “order- 
ly marketing” meetings yet held. 


It is not uncommon for a producer to 
arrive at Denver with 20 to 40 loads 
of fat lambs, selling all in one day, due 
to the centralized demand existing at 
Denver. A prominent Utah shipper did 
this with 38 double decks. If these 
were marketed east of Denver, an ad- 
ditional three to ten days would be 
consumed getting on the market and 


possibly three days or more in selling. 
Very large savings are made in mar- 
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keting at Denver, whether with one 
car or a train load. 

The feeder sheep situation needs no 
comment. Within 75 miles of Denver 
is located the largest lamb feeder sec- 
tion in the world; an area that last 
year fed 1,300,000 head. Other sec- 
tions of Colorado and Nebraska feed- 
ing an additional 1,000,000 head largely 
secure their lambs at Denver. There is 
no other market where such a demand 
as this exists, and there is no reason 
to believe that Denver will not contin- 
ue to be the largest feeder sheep mar- 
ket in the world. 

L. M. Pexton 
Denver Stock Yards 


DIRECT SHIPMENTS OF LAMBS 
AS VIEWED FROM THE KANSAS 
CITY MARKET 








Apparvtrtly a new method o1 rather 
a new way of dominating the sheep 
market has been developed by the big 
packers in the past four months. It is 
almost impossible to appraise the rela- 
tive influence of this method of procur- 
ing supplies, but it evidently worked to 
the satisfaction of the big killers or 
they would not have pursued it so vig- 
orously. Briefly stated the practice is 
to keep a sufficient supply of fat lambs 
moving to Chicago packers direct so 
that they do not have to go in competi- 
tion for supplies on the open market. 
This helps to keep Chicago down and 


other markets to maintain a 


relative _— position. It will be 
remembered that prices in Jan- 
uary and February’ were high. 


March opened up with the big packers 
buying in Denver and shipping direct 
to Chicago for slaughter. In a short 
time Chicago prices broke and there 
followed a Denver “bust,” but feeders 
kept loading into Denver and packers 
controlled Chicago from that source. 
Denver in the first five months this 
year received over 800,000 sheep, 225,- 
000, or nearly 50 per cent more than 
in the same period last year. This in- 
creased marketing in Denver was the 
basis of the packers’ control around 
the entire circuit. Packers repeated 
this performance through direct pur- 
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chases in California and they have a 
fairly liberal per cent of the early Ida- 
ho fat lambs lined up in about the same 
way. The packers realize that to be 
independent of open market competi- 
tion they must control a sufficient sup- 
ply so that they will not be forced to 
meet in competitive bidding. The hog 
market, through a direct shipping sys- 
tem, has become an erratic hysterical 
affair in the past three months, and 
were it not for the demand from the 
increasing number of small packers, 
the open competitive hog market 
would be destroyed. In analyzing the 
sheep market of the past four months 
it bears the same ear marks as the hog 
deal. On the other hand the big pack- 
ers’ recent activities with directs may 
be only coincident, but packers have 
always wanted it understood that their 
business is not conducted along hap- 
At any rate the past 
four months have supplied plenty of 
strange coincidents worth thinking 
about. Charles M. Pipkin 


hazard lines. 





LAMB FEEDING AND SHEEP 
RAISING IN THE EAST 


A report of a feeding test with na- 
tive lambs at one of the Eastern ex- 
periment stations has recently been is- 
sued. As published the report stated 
that by treating the lambs for the usual 
parasites before they put on 
feed, they were brought into good con- 
dition. The result of the test indicat- 
ed that native lambs handled in this 
way were equally as valuable as West- 
ern lambs for feeding purposes. How- 
ever, the test did not provide for any 
comparison with Western lambs and 
the published statement regarding the 
imount of feed used seemed to leave 
some room for question as to the ac- 
tual significance of the results. 


were 


Then, too, an experiment conducted 
for the purpose of determining the rel- 
ative value of different classes of 
feeder lambs could not possibly mean 
1 great deal when the total number of 
lambs involved is only twenty-five 
head. 

Far more significant is the fact that 


Milo Jeffres, veteran and_ successful 
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feeder of lambs in Wyoming County, 
New York, prefers light Western 
lambs—white faces. Mr. Jeffre feeds 
out around 3,000 head a year. He has 
one barn that houses 1,800 head. Last 
season he fed out 600 head in one 
bunch with a self-feeder in each cor- 
ner of the barn. Salvage grains con- 
stitute the bulk of the feed. In fact, 
Mr. Jeffres has become famous as a 
buyer and feeder of this class of feed. 
His grain cost per pound of gain has 
been running around six cents per 
pound. Most of the lambs are bought 
in Chicago and when ripe go to Jersey 
City. Some of the lambs are shorn 
but most of them are sold in the fleece. 
Mr. Jeffres stated that it made extra 
work to shear but he thought it paid. 

It might be of interest to know that 
a weight of about 38 pounds was pre- 
ferred, but, as we all know, the avail- 
able Western lambs have a tendency 
to get heavier. 

My opinion is that the Eastern sheep 
industry in on an excellent basis. Ewes 
were well wintered last winter as is 
always the case when they are high. 
Sheep are sure to increase when they 
are profitable. Some dairymen are 
turning to sheep. Wye Heights Farm 
located in Talbot County, Maryland, in- 
forms me that they plan to increase 
their sheep from 250 head to 750 head. 
Fred L. Porter of the Champlain Valley 
tells that he expects to build a sheep 
barn to house 200 ewes in order to 
bring their flock up to 300 head. They 
alfalfa-fed 
Hampshire ewes, having 136 acres of 


raise winter lambs on 
alfalfa. The first lambs were shipped 
this year on February 23, netting, f. o. 
b. Crown Point, New York, $11.40 per 
head. 

One-third of the breeding ewes in 
New York State are located in about 
six of the best farms in western New 
York. We have in that section of the 
state an excellent type of farm-flock 
owner. The sheep get an abundance 
of feed as the land is productive. In 
many sections the industry is largely 
on a Western ewe foundation. The best 
ewes come from the Northwest. Not 
long ago a dealer called me on the tele- 
phone and told me he had in a car of 
Northwest ewe lambs, unshorn, I later 
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heard that he asked $18.00 a head for 
them. 

As an illustration of what range- 
bred Northwestern ewes will do on a 
western New York farm, I cite the 
case, which is authentic, of a flock of 
66 range-bred  Lincoln-Rambouillet 
crossbred ewes that raised 97 lambs. 
Twenty-two of the tops were sold in 
September at 12 cents a pound, bring- 
ing $219.60. Seventy-five head were fed 
until about December 20 when they. 
averaged 110 pounds and sold at 14 
cents a pound, making $1156.40. The 
wool brought $290.40. The total in- 
come from lambs and wool was 
$1666.40. This is over $25.00 per ewe 
and this past spring such ewes would 
have sold for better than $20.00 a head. 

This flock of sheep during the win- 
ter ate bean straw, clover hay, and 
Shortly before lambing 
they were given barley and oats. Pas- 
ture is changed every two weeks on 
this farm to eliminate stomach-worm 
trouble. 


cull beans. 


Two hundred head of two-year-old 
Texas ewes brought in last fall sold for 
$15.00 a head in April. 

Wool is, of course, down. Indica- 
tions are that the New York wool pool 
will have a grater volume of wool this 
year than usual. I am looking for the 
other state pools to increase in volume 
this year. They have all done excell- 
ent service to the wool growers. 

The greatest single drawback to 
keeping sheep extensively in the 
Northern and Eastern states is the long 
winter—having to feed a good six 
months. Mark J. Smith 


Burdett, N. Y. 





CHANGES IN WYOMING SHEEP 
BUSINESS 


The region around Douglas, Wyom- 
ing, once thickly populated with sheep 
in a range sense, is getting “back in.” 
As an open range proposition, the in- 
dustry has disappeared forever. It is 
recrudescent on a small flock basis, a 
system under which production will be 
doubled if not trebled. The large flock 
running on the open range in early 
days was anything but economic as it 
ignored consideration of feed, resulting 
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in heavy winter and spring mortality. 
The new dispensation means _ flocks 
running in numbers from 500 to 2,500 
head. Winter feed and care will be 
adequately provided, wool yields will 
be increased 25 to 40 per cent, compared 
with open range conditions, and a 
large percentage of lambs will be in- 
sured. This development is already un- 
der way in such areas as Natrona and 
Converse Counties, but it is appliable 
to the greater part of the state where 
flocks thrived during the old regime. 
“We overdid the sheep industry 
some years ago,” said an old-timer. 
“Sheep ran cattle out then, and after- 
wards ran themselves out. It got to be 
that there was a sheep wagon on ev- 
ery hill, grass was hogged and vegeta- 
tion destroyed. Then came the home- 
steader who kept both cattle and 
sheep out while he was trying his hand 
at dry farming. Now he is proving 
up, selling out to those who can utilize 
his land for sheep raising and leaving 
the country with his money. This will 


enable sheepmen to reinstate their 
business on a substantial, permanent 
basis, behind fences, with protected 


pastures and abundant feed. The new 
era is here and the sheep is coming 
back to stay. hence 
Wyoming will be raising more wool 
and lambs than Most of our 
lambs will go to the sugar beet sec- 
tions to be fed.” 


A few years 


ever. 


Under the old system about six acres 
per sheep was needed. This, in the 
opinion of many, can be reduced to 
four and possibly three acres, making 
investment in land possible. Six acres 
per head was always an obstacle to 
land owning and without ownership 
maximum possibilities cannot be real- 
ized. During the period that home- 
steaders have held sway, the outside 
grasses have had an opportunity to re- 
seed the range, this year’s stand of 
grass being thicker than at any time 
for a decade past. Invasion by set- 
tlers, considered a disaster at the time 
it occurred, has actually been attended 
with beneficient results. The range 
now looks better than it ever did. Hu- 
man greed threatened the very exist- 
ence of the pastoral industry when the 


range was overstocked; now that 
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sheepmen are buying out homestead- 
ers, fencing their grass and putting 
their business on an economic basis, 
permanency is assured. 

Men who have handled both cattle 
and sheep in this country assert that 
the latter are more profitable. When 
1,000 sheep can be carried on five sec- 
tions of land, with a 90 per cent crop 
of 70-pound lambs, plus a wool clip 
averaging 12 pounds per head, the in- 
dustry is on a permanent basis. One 
small band of ewes, 143 head, netted 
$13.60 per head from wool and lambs 
this season after cost of shearing had 
been deducted, the clip selling at 45 
cents. Sheepmen are aiming at in- 
creasing wool yields by using the best 
bucks available, every added ounce of 
wool increasing net profit to that ex- 
tent. “What we are aiming at is get- 
ting half again as much wool,” said 
one operator. J. E. Poole. 

[The Wool Grower would like to 
hear from other sheep men in eastern 
Wyoming regarding the number of 
acres needed per ewe for year round 
grazing or feeding and regarding the 
value and use, for grazing, of home- 
stead lands.—Editor. ] 





PACIFIC WOOL GROWERS HOLD 
GRADING DEMONSTRATION 


Nevada wool growers they 
learned more about the grades of their 
wool at the grading demonstrations re- 
cently given by the Pacific Cooperative 
Wool Growers in cooperation with the 
Extension Service of the University of 
Nevada, than they had learned in their 
previous experience with sheep. 

held at 
Winnemucca, Elko, Minden, Reno and 
other points. Grading was done by J. 
J. Durham, U. S. licensed wool grader, 
who is in charge of the Pacific Coop- 
erative Warehouse at San 


state 


The demonstrations were 


Francisco. 
Mr. Durham is a man of thirty years’ 
experience as a grader and sorter in 
mills, and he was able to give the 
growers a practical demonstration of 
actual grading. Several bags were 
graded at each meeting. Growers were 
surprised to learn that they were pro- 
ducing quite a bit of good staple as 
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well as a lot of very desirable French 
combing wool in Nevada. They report- 
ed that they had hitherto been told 
that their wools were chiefly clothing 
wools. 

Bankers and growers attended the 
meetings in large numbers and gave 
their cooperation in every way possible 
to make the meetings successful, Coun- 
ty Agent Joe Wilson of Winnemucca, 
County Agent Thomas Buckman of 
Washo County, and the county agents 
of Lyon County, and Elko County, also 
assisted at the meetings. 





UTAH WOOL DEMONSTRATIONS 


Five demonstration for Utah wool 
growers were recently conducted by 
Alma Esplin, sheep and wool specialist 
of the Utah Agricultural College, and 
C. O. Scott, county agent, in Sanpete 
County. 

At the various corrals visited sev- 
eral hundred fleeces were weighed 
thus average weights were deterniined 
as well as variations noted. Fleeces 
ranged from six pounds to fifteen 
pounds, with flock averages varying 
from eight to ten and one-half pounds. 
One flock at Jacobson corral was 
culled and nose marked before going 
into the sheds. A check was made on 
fleece weights after shearing and the 
culled sheep were ear-tagged. Out of 
this flock of 350 head about 32 culls 
were tagged, and will be sent to the 
block as soon as possible. This was 
a part of the flock of Nielson brothers 
of Mt. Pleasant. Culed fleeces aver- 
aged slightly under eight pounds and 
the flock averaged over ten pounds. 
The cull fleeces were not only under 
weight, but were decidedly inferior in 
many other respects. 

At Fayette an interesting demon- 
stration was begun. One thousand of 
the best ewes from the 4,000-head flock 
of Wilford Wintch were selected and 
shorn separately. They were branded 
differently and will be run apart from 
the herd on the reserve; they will be 
mated with superior bucks and a close 
check made on the resulting lamp crop. 
Final figures on the fleece weights of 
this herd are not now available, but 
will be published later. 
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WYOMING’S NEW FABRIC LAW 


On February 25, 1925, Governor 
Ross of Wyoming approved the second 
truth-in-fabrics act passed by the leg- 
islature of that state. The repeal of 
the first law, enacted four years ago, 
was included in the present measure. 
The statute as it now stands is en- 
titled, “An Act to prevent deception in 
the marketing of manufactured pro- 
ducts containing wool or purporting 
to contain wool, and requiring the la- 
beling of all yarn, cloth, fabrics, gar- 
ments or articles of apparel, manu- 
factured for the purpose of sale, sold, 
or offered for sale, in the state of 
Wyoming, which contain wool, etc.” 
The first law required labeling to be 
done in one of three ways: 1. “This 
article is composed of all virgin wool” ; 
i: =e 
than 


contains not less 
_.« per cent virgin wool”; and 3, 
“This article contains no virgin wool.” 


article 


To these three forms, the new law adds 
a fourth: “The and 
wholesale vendor of this article upon 
request have refused to give informa- 
tion as to the true quality of the vir- 
gin wool content of this article.” 


manufacturer 


Another addition occurs in the sec- 
tion providing penalty for violation of 
the law. Under the 1921 act, any per- 
son or firm convicted of violation of 
any part of the law was punishable 
by a fine of not less than $25, nor more 
than $500, or by imprisonment in a 
county jail for not less than ten or 
more than sixty days, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment. Section 2 of 
the new law contains a provision to the 
effect that where a retailer uses in 
good in faith labels furnished by manu- 
facturers and the labels so used are 
proven to be false, the manufacturer 
shall be “deemed the violator of the 
act and liable to all the penalties here- 
in prescribed.” 

With the exception of these changes, 
the new law is practically the same as 
the old one, which was printed in the 
Wool Grower for March, 1921. 

The passage of the new law immed- 
iately called forth a protest from the 
Carded Woolen Manufactureres Asso- 
ciation through its president, Edward 
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Moir, and a request to have the con- 
stitutionality of the law tested immed- 
iately. Test cases of the old law were 
instituted about a year ago, but no de- 
cision was rendered. Secretary J. B. 
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Wilson of the Wyoming Wool Growers 
Association has informed the Wool 
Grower that a test case of the new law 
will probably be started within the 
next thirty or sixty days. 


Sheep Affairs in Australia and New Zealand 


By A. C. Mills. 


[The letter from our Australian Cor- 
respondent printed below is the last 
received and was written in advance of 
the serious drop in prices which took 
place in the Australian wool 
in late April. 

The last issue of the Wool Grower 
stated that Mr. Mills’ next letter would 
explain the reason for the reversal of 
policy of the selling brokers in Austra- 
lia and offering of large catalogues in 
the April and May Wool sales. This 
explanation has not been received. 
However, the selling concerns, follow- 
ing the unsatisfactory results of the 
late sales have now fully agreed to 
offer no more wools before July 1, 
either by public or private sales.] 


sales 


Melbourne, April 15, 1925. 

The principal sheep raising areas of 
the Commonwealth are experiencing a 
somewhat dry autumn. While there 
is still enough old feed to enable grown 
stock to carry on well into the winter, 
rain is needed to start a green shoot 
for ewes and lambs, the lambing hav - 
already commenced in the earlier dis- 
tricts. The ewes are in fair condition 
and there is every prospect of a heavy 
crop. The percentage of markings will 
depend largely on how soon the weath- 
er breaks. 

Autumn rains are looked for about 
April or early May and there is no 
present reason why they should miss 
this year. Still the dry spell is re- 
sponsible for an undercurrent of un- 
easiness among graziers, and has 
produced a slight drop in sheep values. 
It is not great, but none the less evi- 
dent when the sale yardings happen 
to be all heavy. For instance there 
was a fall of from 72 cents to 96 cents 
per head in fats during March, and per- 
haps a little more with stores. Fats re- 
covered in part this week, owing to 


smaller yardings, 
better. 


but stores are no 


At today’s Melbourne auctions prime 
crossbred wethers, half wooled, suit- 
ble for the local butchering trade, sold 
at from $9.60 to $10.30, and ewes from 
$7.20 to $8 per head. Merinos realized 
much the same figure and crossbred 
lambs from $7.70 to $8.40 a head. Well 
grown crossbred store wethers fetched 
around about $8.00 and ewes in lamb up 
to $9.10 a head. In January the same 
class of stock would have easily real- 
ized over $9.60. 

As time goes on it becomes more and 
more apparent that the concerted ac- 
tion of Australian growers and brokers 
in limiting wool offerings is a move in 
the right direction. Although the mar- 
ket is still touchy it is certainly much 
more stable than even two months ago. 
Some fluctuations are bound to occur, 
but the general opinion in trade circles 
is that no further material drop in 
values need be feared at the moment. 


The last important auction was held 
in Geelong just before Easter, when 
10,000 bales came under the hammer. 
Taking it all through the market was 
somewhat irregular, with the result 
that towards the close of the series 
prices were a shade easier. The de- 
mand for superior Merinos of fine 
quality, which are becoming increas- 
ingly scarce, was maintained through- 
out the sales. The great bulk of these 
was taken for the Unitetd States, in- 
dicating fhat American requirements 
in regard to extra fine Merinos are far 
from satisfied. It is fortunate for 
American that there is 
little outside competition 
otherwise considerably higher rates 
would have had to be paid. 
Oddments, such as_ brokens and 
pieces, also sold extremely well, 


buyers 
serious 
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thanks to strong Continental support. 
Comebacks and the finest crossbreds, 
on the other hand, were not in demand, 
and the prices bid, particularly for 
the better class of them, were disap- 
pointing. Yorkshire was unusually 
quiet throughout, and under the cir- 
cumstances it was not surprising that 
about 25 per cent of the offering was 
withdrawn. 

The reports of sales at other centers 
are «n much the same lines, specially in 
respect to fine wools. These are be- 
coming very scarce and values for 
what are available show a tendency to 
rise. The current issue of “The Past- 
oral Review” comments on the position 
at some length. It says: 

“Really fine haired wools form but a 
small portion of the Australian clip 
to-day, quite apart from the fact that 
the seasonal conditions under which 
the 1924-25 clip was produced militated 
against such. Indeed, if conditions re- 
main as favorable as they are at the 
moment the same remark will apply 
to the incoming clip, and, even with an 
unfavorable autumn and _ winter, it 
is difficult to anticipate other than a 
broad-haired clip for 1925-26. Grow- 
ers should know best what they are do- 
ing, but it does certainly seem as if a 
halt should be called in the production 
of that type of wool that is merino only 
by courtesy, and not on spinning re- 
sults. This is, and probably always 
will be, a vexed question, but the un- 
doubted improvement in South African 
wool is pointing to that country being 
a competitor in that respect. A well 
known authority in the trade who just 
returned from a trip made to the Union 
under circumstances which gave him 
exceptional facilities for informing 
himself of the true positicn, gives it 
as his opinion that many veld grown 
wools are today pound for pound quite 
equal in fineness of the hair to Aus- 
tralian wools, leaving out a few speci- 
fied districts.” 

An interesting comparison of wool 
prices is contained in the annual re- 
port of the British Australian Wool 
Realization issued. 
This compares the value per pound re- 
ceived for the whole Australian clip 
before, during, and after the war, and 


Association just 
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up to June 30, 1924. In 1913-14, before 
the Imperial Government’s wool pur- 
chase scheme came into operation, the 
average price for greasy wool was 
18.25 cents. Then from 1916-17 to 1919- 
when wool was under control, a flat 
rate of 31 cents a pound was paid to 
the grower, who, however, received 
in addition a half share in _ profits 
equalling 6.88, or a total of 37.88 
a pound. During the post-control per- 
iod the clips averaged as follows :— 
1920-21, 28.16c a pound; 1921-22, 
23.76c ; 1922-23, 34.936c; and 1923-24, 
46.452c ; or an average for the four sea- 
sons of 32.586¢ per pound. Therefore, 
from 1916 to 1920 growers obtained 
18.63c a pound more for wool than in 
1913-14 and from 1920-21 to the close 
of the last season an average of 5.29c a 
pound less than under the Imperial 
Government’s purchase scheme. The 
directors of Bawra point out that if the 
British half share of the profits on the 
carryover wool be added to the aver- 
age price obtained from 1916-17 to 
1919-20 the price of greasy wool dur- 
ing those seasons would be increased 
to 44.76c per pound. 





CALIFORNIA LAMB SHIPMENTS 


The summary of all reports receiv- 
ed up to June 1, by the California Wool 
Grower Association indicated a total 
of 223,000 lambs from that state to 
eastern markets. 

About one quarter of the number of 
lambs shipped out have been slaughter- 
ed in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
and shipped by refrigerator express. 

The volume and quality of Californ- 
ia shipments have introduced a new 
element into central-western markets 
with which feeders and others will 
need to reckon in future years. The 
volume of exports has assisted to main- 
tain fairly steady prices in California 
markets and the first days of June saw 
the purchase of some Idaho lambs for 
slaughter by some of the smaller oper- 
ators in the coast states. 

California lambs have been very 
prominent in the market this spring. 
There may _ be precedent for 
it in the case of 
none with 


numbers; 


respect to weight, 
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quality and condition, many of these 
lambs weighing 70 to 85 pounds at 
Chicago, with a still heavier end that 
was penalized, packers rejecting 98@ 
103-pound lambs, which had to sell at 
$15.50@15.75, while tops were worth 
$16.25. An insistent demand for thin 
ends of California lamb bands from 
feeders was a feature of the trade, in- 
dicating that the slump in fat lamb 
prices has not discouraged feeders and 
that they will be in the market right 
along. In territory east of Chicago 
there are vast quantities of uncon- 
sumed hay for which no market exists 
and if lambs can be secured they will 
be utilized to get it out of the way. 
“It will be necessary for Colorado 
feeders to sit up and take notice of this 
California development,” 
man in the trade. “They cannot af- 
ford to run into another 


remarked a 


experience 
similar to that of this year when they 
found themselves carrying a lot of 
heavy lambs in May with a constant 
procession of springers crossing the 
continent from the Pacific coast. When 
spring lamb becomes available in quan- 
tities that put it within reach of the 
masses, the public will switch to it re- 
gardless of price if the disparity is not 
too great. This is what happened this 
year as Colorado feeders realize to 
their sorrow. They played the game 
the wrong way, carrying lambs that 
were put in light last fall until they 
had acquired excessive weight, only to 
run into a May market demoralized by 
an unexpected supply of new-crop 
lambs from the Pacific coast. Hereaf- 
ter they must keep an eye on what 
California has concealed in its sleeve 
and to be reasonably safe must unload 
the bulk of their stuff earlier. Of 
course identical conditions may not be 
repeated, but the same thing is likely 
to happen and it will be well to be pre- 
pared. 

Colorado’s dry spell, insuring a 
short hay crop, has definitely suspend- 
ed contracting lambs for delivery next 
fall. Early in the season probably 
half a million were acquired and some 
of them will be for sale. Colorado’s 
condition is a bear argument concern- 
ing the fall price of feeding lambs, but 
cornbelt feeders. J. E. Poole 
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MAY WOOL MOVEMENTS 


The month of May brought very lit- 
tle activity in movement of Territory 
wools. A few mills continued to make 
purchases at prices from 33 to 40 cents 
for special clips. There was no activ- 
ity whatever on the part of speculators 
though many of them were actively so- 
liciting consignment business. 

There appears to have been a strong 
reluctance to sending wools to Eastern 
points on consignment, and storage at 
Western points is of unprecedented 
At Portland the Pacific Co- 
yperative Wool Growers, the Western 
\Wool Warehouse and 


volume. 


the Municipal 
Docks are all receiving large volumes 
of wool. 


The 


Northern California Wool 
\Varehouse Company has_ received 
large consignments at its Vina 


warehouse. The May sale was can- 


ceied and it is expected that a larze 
part of the wools on hand will be grad- 
ea and offered to the trade later in the 


season. The San Francisco branch of 
the Pacific Cooperative has also re- 
eccived heavy consignments The 


Southern Utah Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has arranged for the storage of 
the unsold wool in its pool at Los An- 
vreles, having obtained advance nioney 
it the rate of six per cent. 

The Jericho wool pool has’ been 
stored in a government-licensed ware- 
house at Salt Lake and a considerable 
number of the larger clips have also 
been stored in that city. 

Consignments of considerable  vol- 
ume are reported as having been ship- 
ped from Wyoming, Montana, Nevada, 
and the Dakotas to the National Wool 
Exchange at Boston. 

Regardless of how growers in gen- 
eral may regard the consignment plan, 
it is very apparent that in many criti- 
cal seasons no other method or oppor- 
tunity is available 
wool. 


for disposing of 
The developments of 1925 are 
forcing a measure of orderly marketing 
upon the trade and there are excellent 
erounds for expecting the result to be 


favorable. It would seem to be time 
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The Wool Sack 


for growers to give some consideration 
to the plan of establishing these com- 
mission concerns on a basis which will 
give them a strong position in the sell- 


ing trade and keep them in readiness 


for regular service. 


r Such a desirable 
result, 


however, cannot be obtained un- 
der an in-and-out, or vacillating sys- 


tem of selling. Commission houses 


1 


cannot be real factors in the trade un- 
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less they have wools to sell in every 
season. 

Some activity in buying appeared in 
the last few days of May and the first 
week of June. Thirty-eight cents was 
the price paid by a dealer for a Utah 
clip containing a considerable propor- 
tion of cross-bred wool. Thirty-seven 
cents was refused for a large pool in 
the same state. 





The Boston Wool Market 


By Henry A. Kidder 


Many things have happened in wool 
circles since the wool letter printed in 
the May Wool Grower was written. 
Reference was there made to the vac- 
illating attitude of the Australian wool 
authorities, and the changes in sell- 
ing policy made between February 9 
and April 19. Hardly was the matter in 
type, before another shift in the cur- 
rent reversed all previous action, and 
indicated that both England and Aus- 
tralia were ready to take the most 
drastic action, provided it might there- 
by become possible to stabilize wool 
prices. 

The third series of the London wool 
sales was scheduled to open May 5, 
and a sale was also advertised at Bris- 
bane for May 5 to 7, with offerings of 
40,000 bales. When the brokers and 
buyers arrived at Brisbane, the out- 
look was so serious, and.the advice 
and Bradford so dis- 
couraging, that it was decided to post- 


pone the series until London was heard 


from London 


from. London was heard from prompt- 
ly and in no uncertain way. There was 
a tremendous slump in opening rates 
compared with the previous series, and 
something like a panic was precipitat- 
ed in the wool markets of the world. 

The Australia 
was the postponement of all auction 
sales, and a little later their cancella- 
tion. It 


immediate effect in 


was anounced that no sales 
would be held in the Commonwealth 
until after July 1, Sydney and Brisbane 
went the whole figure and stopped all 
private selling, but Melbourne allow- 


ed private sales to and including May 
23. Since that date all trading has 
een at a standstill, except in “skin 
which are not under the same 
control as 


Ww o¢ 1s,” 


fleece wools, and more- 
over form a very small percentage of 
the wool clip. 

Conditions were so bad at the Lon- 
don sales, with prices declining steadi- 
ly, that the selling brokers decided to 
shorten the sales quite materially. This 
fact, and the cutting off of all supplies 
from Australia until July, had a 
strengthening effect upon London, and 
a sharp rally was noted at the close. 
The wool markets of the world were 
in such sensitive condition that even 
so small a matter as a 5 to 10 per cent 
rally in the closing days of the London 
series was felt in Australia, in Boston, 
in the Western primary markets, and 
in fact, the 


Trade leaders in 


world over. 

Boston, believing 
that the time had come to put on some 
pressure to lift the market out of the 
dumps, have been making a determined 
effort since the first week in May to 
bring about a better feeling in the Bos- 
ton market. Not all have been ready 
to join in this upward movement, but 
the objectors have not been powerful 
enough to stop the upward swing, 
though is must be confessed that they 
have acted as a more or less powerful 
drag on the machine. The interesting 
question at the moment is whether the 
bottom of the market was touched 
about the middle of May, or whether 


another period of depression is to be 
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expected after the opening of the next 
series of the London wool sales, and 
the Australian auctions resume func- 
tioning again. 

There is much discussion in Austra- 
lian wool circles over the advisability 
of rehabilitating the Bawra machinery 
for handling the Australian wool clip, 
or at least the adoption of the Bawra 
plan to prevent such a debacle as was 
brought about by the ill-advised at- 
tempt to control prices noted this 
spring. There are many obstacles in 
the way of bringing about wool con- 
trol, a la Bawra. Some of them are 
physical and some financial. Experts 
say that it will take months to get the 
machine working again in a satisfac- 
tory way; and when all other obstacles 
have been removed, the plan will still 
lack the powerful financial support 
previously given by the British gov- 
ernment. One thing is certain, the Aus- 
trailian wool growers and their repre- 
sentatives are not disposed to sit tame- 
ly by and allow wool prices to drop 
into the sub-cellar without a protest 


and a determined effort to bring about _ 


better times. 


Both London and Bradford immed- 
iately felt the strengthening effect of 
the curtailment of offerings. Brad- 
ford reports a better demand for tops 
and a little improvement in prices. Ad- 
vices from thence are conflicting as to 
whether the market is yet on a solid 
basis, but there has undoubtedly been 
some improvement, and _ optimistic 
members of the trade are hoping that 
better conditions may continue and 
widen. Conditions in Bradford were un- 
doubtedly very bad prior to the middle 
of May, and it would not have taken 
much to have precipitated a panic 
What is to happen after July 1, is still 
a matter of keenest concern. 


Writing under the head of “The Un- 
sold Balance,” Mallett’s Wool Chart. 
printed at Bradford, of recent date, 
has this to say: “A certain amount of 
scepticism exists as to whether or not 
the higher level of wool and top prices 
will be maintained, and it is based main- 
ly upon the contention that the recov- 
ery which has taken place has been 
secured by withholding wool from the 
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market. The wool is still there, and 
it is argued that it will come on the 
market sooner or later. On the other 
hand, there is a_ good deal of force in 
the suggestion that if trade stocks of 
semi - manufactured goods were 
brought to a normal level in the princi- 
pal consuming countries, the whole 
of the unsold balance in Australia and 
London would disappear. The accumu- 
lation of wool in first-hand is a dir- 
ect consequence of the crippling of 
purchasing power through the pay- 
ment of excessively high prices last 
autumn. So large a proportion of cap- 
ital was locked up in wool bought prior 
to December that there was not suf- 
ficient financial support for subsequent 
sales. The heavy losses since sustain- 
ed have accentuated the stringency, 
and have been taken off the market to 
be left with the growers and brokers. 
The suspension of further sales until 
July will result in a certain amount of 
financial recuperation, and from that 
point of view prospects for the next 
series will be improved.” 


The above guarded language is signi- 
ficant of the fact that even the experts 
are not at one in regard to what is 
likely to happen when the approxi- 
mately 5,000 bales of wool carried 
over in Australia is opened up for 
purchase again. Some say that there 
must be an increase in the demand for 
consumption before there can be any 
real improvement in wool values. In 
that particular, Bradford is just as bad 
off as Boston. The New York goods 
market still holds the key to the sit- 
uation in this country, just as the 
goods trade in England and on the 
Continent controls wyol values’ in 
Yorkshire. Summer Street is saying 
that unless the New York goods trade 
responds favorably to current efforts 
to lift the market out of the rut, it is 
going to be a very difficult matter to 
stabilize wool prices. 


Yet this is a matter of prime import- 
ance, not only to the Boston wool trade 
but also to the wool growers in the 
West. There has been some increase in 
the buying of late in the Boston mar- 
ket, but it is very easy to be misled 
by what is going on. Worsted manu- 
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facturers have been showing more in- 
terest in current offerings, but this is 
largely due to the feeling that the mills 
may need the wool later, and that 
prices being on a low level, it is good 
business to anticipate future needs, at 
least partially, even though the orders 
for goods are still withheld. 

There is another point, where the 
signs might easily be misread by the 
unwary. There has recently been a 
substantial increase in the buying de- 
mand for fleece wools in the Middle 
West. Buying started in Ohio on the 
basis of 35 cents for both medium and 
fine clips. During the last half of May, 
prices were lifted fully 10 cents a 
pound, and considerable wool changed 
hands at 40 to 45 cents, the market 
being squarely on the higher basis at 
the end of the month, with some grow- 
ers asking 50 cents. Notwithstanding 
this sharp advance, there was nothing 
in the situation to justify it, except 
that some dealers and topmakers had 
sold the market short, on the supposi- 
tion that they would be able to buy 
practically an unlimited volume of 
wool on the basis of 35 cents to the 
When this was found to be 
impossible, there was a rush to cover 
the previous short sales, and the price 
situation changed, almost over night. 

In this market, the clean cost of 


tarmer. 


Territory wool grades, especially fine, 
was advanced about 5 cents a pound 
around the first of June. For instance, 
where previous transactions were bas- 
ed in $1.20 to $1.25 clean for fine and 
fine medium staple Territory, now 
quotations are firmly held at $1.25 to 
$1.30. Other fine grade show consider- 
able advances, half-blood staple being 
quoted at $1.15 to $1.20, good French 
combing at $1.20 to $1.25 and fine and 
fine medium clothing at $1.15 to $1.20 
Manufacturers are showing more in- 
terest in the offerings of new wools 
in this market, as they need the finer 
sorts for the new light-weight seas- 
on, and supplies of old wools are en- 
tirely exhausted. Medium Territories 
have not advanced quite as much as 
fine, three-eights-blood staple, being 
quoted at 95 cents to $1 clean and quar- 
ter-blood staple at 85 to 90 cents. 





Jt 
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Conditions at the Lamb Markets 


CHICAGO 





At the beginning of May a 
sharp advance of $1@1.50 per hun- 
dredweight in the case of lambs in- 
dicated temporary scarcity and en- 
gendered expectancy in feeding circles 
of a high market all through the 
month, but this was dispelled as the 
long procession of Californias crossed 
the continent. The first full week of 
May further advanced prices 50@75 
cents, clipped lambs got most of the 
improvement, and Eastern dressed 
trade picked up encouragingly. This 
improvement in prices was, however, 
a signal to cut the remnant of the 
Colorado crop loose, whereupon a 
break of 50 cents to $1 occurred, in 
which sheep participated. The week 
of May 23 registered a further decline 
of 50 and 75 cents, in which old-crop 
lambs were punished most severely. 

The week of May 16 was dubbed 
California week at Chicago, that sup- 
ply accretion delivering a run 25,000 
in excess of the same period last year. 
As Denver had a full house at the 
same time, the effect on prices was 
disastrous. However, the public devel- 
oped an appetite for spring lamb and 
a clearance was effected without ser- 
ious difficulty. The worst phase of the 
trade was a disappearing pelt market 
that put the burden of keeping killers’ 
money intact on the meat. An inter- 
esting phase of lamb trade at this 
juncture was the keen demand for culls 
out of California spring lamb bands, 
due to feeder competition, which was 
responsible for a $13.50 to $14.50 mar- 
ket when first cuts were selling at $16 
and the best shorn lambs at $13@13.25. 
Feeders, who had laid plans to pick 
up a considerable share of the Cali- 
fornia lamb crop, were disappointed as 
the fat end was long and killers had a 
healthy Italian and Greek trade in 
light spring lambs, weighing 40 pounds 
down. 

Toward the last of the month the 
whole market showed the effect of a 
tonic influence. Even the fat-sheep 
end of the trade showed stability. It 


was evident that the California loading 
season was in the final stage. Colorado 
was about out and a bare spot resulted. 
The trade was, however, disposed to 
regard the future somewhat skeptic- 
ally, as Tennessee, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri new-crop lambs were on the 
move and maintenance of a $16 mar- 
ket was considered impossible, concen- 
sus of opinion being that a $13@14 
basis would be finally reached. At this 
season, probability of Jersey City gluts 
must always be taken into the reckon- 
ing and when that condition develops, 
prices are secondary to getting a clear- 
ance. 

A feature of May trade was a ser- 
ies of heavy lamb supplies at Buf- 
falo, Pittsburg, Detroit, Cleveland and 
elsewhere. Eastern feeders, who were 
supposed to have few lambs, had been 
putting them in continuously all win- 
ter, nursing them along in expectation 
of a high spring market, but the 
California run did not figure into théir 
calculations, so that when they were 
finally forced to cut loose, a bargain 
counter was erected. Not only was 
the differential usually in favor of 
Eastern markets wiped out, but lambs 
were shipped to Chicago from those 
points, something that rarely hap- 
pens. After May 10, Atlantic sea- 
board butchers, who had previously 
been free buyers at Chicago and were 
mainly responsible for the flurry early 
in the month, were able to satisfy 
their needs nearer home, the mid- 
month resulting. California 
springers found a good market, how- 
ever, when supply is reckoned with, 
the best end of the crop selling at 
$16@17, the first week, $15.75@16 the 
second week, $15.50@15.85 the third, 
and $15.50@16.25 the fourth week, 
killers frequently paying $14 for 
60@65-pounds or second cuts of Cali- 
fornia lambs. 

Demand for feeding lambs was al- 
ways keen. At the outset they were 
available around $13; later the market 
went to $13.50@13.65, a basis on which 
not ten per cent of the orders could 
be filled. 


slump 


Up to June native spring lambs were 
scarce, the best end of that supply 
selling within 25 cents of California 
prices. Credit values onskins gave 
67@70-pound spring lambs a 50-cent 
premium over lighter stuff, such skins 
being worth 65 cents each, more than 
those of lighter animals. City butchers 
have been clamorous for cull native 
lambs, but as the movement increases, 
culls will naturally sell at a wider 
spread, probably $1@1.50 per hun- 
dred weight lower compared with top- 
notchers. 

Feeders were deceived by the early 
May.bulge in shorn lambs, which 
would probably have continued, but for 
California intervention. The bulge 
made a $14.10 top, but this declined to 
$13.50, the situation being aggravated 
by the slump at Eastern markets. 
However, the end of the month was 
healthy, most of the 88@93-pound 
selling 25@£50 cents under the extreme 
top, although extreme weight was al- 
ways penalyzed, such lambs selling 
at $11@11.75, compared with $13.50 
for tops. 

Wooled lambs ran into seasonal un- 
popularity. In fact, this was more pro- 
nounced than usual this season owing 
to wool-market demoralization. Pack- 
ers, with accumulations of pulled wool, 
insisted on a $2 spread between clipp- 
ed and wooled lambs in all weights. 
They simply did not want wool. 

Sheep were in demand early in the 
month, choice, straight-barreled, dry 
California ewes, weighing 103 pounds, 
selling as high as $8.75, and 104-pound 
Ohio-fed wethers, $10.25, but on Fri- 
day, May 15, all buyers appeared to 
be acting in concert so far as sheep 
were concerned, bidding 75 cents low- 
er and having their way about it. It 
was the old story of Southern competi- 
tion, which put native ewes on a $6@ 
7.75 basis, natives weighing 110@130 
pounds selling at $7.25@7.75 and the 
160-170-pound kind at $6@6.50. 

It has been an aggravating chop- 
py market and probably will be all 
through the season unless both supply 
and demand conditions become more 
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stabilized. At the inception of June 
spring lamb trade was on a $16 basis, 
the pick of the crop selling above that 
figure, culls at $13@14. Old-crop 
lambs were in the disappearance stage, 
yearling wethers selling at $10@12, 
aged wethers $8.50@9.50 and fat ewes 
anywhere from $5 to $7.75. 

J. E. Poole 


KANSAS CITY 

Lamb prices advanced $1 to $1.50 
a hundred pounds in the last ten days 
of May. Sheep rose 25 to 50 cents. 
The greater part of the month the 
market sagged and most of the time 
was near the low level of the season. 
The late rally was due to the fact that 
receipts diminished until there were 
hardly enough fat lambs to meet ur- 
gent needs. June will be an uncertain 
month in the price making and the gen- 
eral market will probably be “choppy.” 

On the close choice spring lambs 
brought $16 to $16.50; fair to good 
kinds $15 to $15.85 and culls and com- 
mons $11 to $13.25. At the low 
point of May spring lambs brought 
$14.75 to $15, and fair to good kinds 
$13.50 to $14.50. Wool lambs, winter- 
fed, were closed out at $13.75 to $14.50, 
and shorn winter-fed lambs $12 to 
$13.25. June first brings the market 
classifications to that stage where this 
year’s lambs are specified as lambs 
without the qualifying word “spring” 
and the 1924 spring lamb passes into 
the yearling class. 

June will see a heavy movement of 
Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia 
lambs to Chicago, Buffalo and Jersey 
City. California will clean up and Ari- 
zona practically completed her market- 
ing in May. The early Idaho lambs 
will be moving before the end ot the 
first week in June, and the next thirty 
cays will witness marketing 
from the corn belt. Figuring from the 
supply angle, June will see plenty of 
lambs and a wide variety at all the 
principal markets. The Western lamb 
has the edge in quality and flesh on 
the native lamb and is more desirable 
from the killers’ point of view. There 
has been a slight strengthening in the 
wool market recently and that should 


liberal 
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have a favorable effect in the general 
sheep market. 

The Texas sheep country in the past 
two weeks has had good to heavy rains 
and ranges have improved to such an 
extent that the marketing period will 
be delayed and the offerings will come 
fat. 

On the May close, shorn wethers 
sold at $8.25 to $9 and Southwest shorn 
ewes brought $6.75 to $8. Some Cali- 
fornia wethers sold at $9 and California 
shorn yearlings brought $10.50 to $11. 
The supply of matured sheep was 
small. 

May was the in-between season for 
available 
were taken out for a short feed and it 
will be late June before any material 


feeding lambs. The few 


feeder demand is in evidence at any 
market. 

Kansas City sheep receipts last 
month were 122,703, about 14,000 less 
than in May, 1924, and about 20,000 
below the May average of the past ten 
years. 

The Department of Agriculture in 
March estimated that 35,000 to 40,000 
Arizona spring lambs would be avail- 
able for outside state markets. In 
March, April and May, Kansas City 
received 51,791 from that state and ap- 
proximately 15,000 were 
other markets, a total of approximately 


moved to 


60 per cent more than the government 
figures indicated. 


Charles M. Pipkin. 





NEW FEATURES OF PACIFIC CO- 
OPERATIVE WOOL GROWERS 


The following statement furnished 
to the Wool Grower by the Pacific Co- 
operative Wool Growers sets forth the 
features of that concern’s operations, 
on the basis of which claims are made 
to the giving of special advantages to 
growers or consignors in respect to in- 
surance, the making of loans, and stor- 
age charges: 


The Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers 
inaugurated this year a number of new fea- 
tures with reference to the handling of 
wools of range members in order to meet 
the many views expressed by wool growers. 

One of the most important from the 
wool grower’s standpoint is that each range 
clip of wool aggregating a carload or bet- 
ter is regarded as a pool by itself, unless 
the grower specifically desires it mingled 
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with other wools. All original bag fine 
wools are handled as separate pools for the 
large grower, and each lot stands strictly on 
its merit. It is sold strictly on its quality, 
grade and shrinkage, and if any grading or 
packing is necessary this is performed at 
actual cost for the grower. 


The association is also giving the grow- 
ers who ship carloads or over the opportun- 
ity of placing a reserve bid upon their clip 
if they so desire. The association gives 
each member a confidential statement show- 
ing grade, shrinkage, and market value 
based on current quotations. They <lso give 
the grower their recommendations as to 
grading and marketing, but the member 
has the opportunity to advise the asso- 
ciation what he will take, and ‘t will not be 
sold for less without his instruction. 


Large cross-bred range clips are graded 
but each grade is sold by itself without co- 
mingling with any other producer’s grade. 
if the wool grower has a small amount of 
a single grade, that is less than a mill size 
purchase of any particular grade, it brings 
a higher price if it is combined with suf- 
ficient quantity of the same crade of like 
character, quality and shrinkage to make 
a mill shipment, but if for any reason the 
grower does not desire to have it so com- 
bined, he may notify the association and it 
will not be done. 

Another interesting feature this year is 
the fact that all association wools are in- 
sured upon the ranch at full value. Every 
member’s wools are insured from the time 
the blades start upon the sheep. This is 
against fire, flood and similar damage. This 
is important because of the hazards of 
transportation. We once heard of a car 
of wool blowing into a river off a railroad 
and as this was an act of God, it was not 
covered by the bill of lading and the grower 
suffered the loss. In the association every 
member’s wool is insured against such 
catastrophe. This is done without direct cost 
to the member, the whole cost of the 
blanket policy for the 3,000 members of the 
association being less than one of the single 
members paid last year for insuring a clip 
of a hundred and fifty thousand pounds at 
a local warehouse. It is an extension of 
the association’s marine insurance policy. 

In a recent communication to wool grow- 
ers the association points out a number 
of features of its plan which, compared 
with the private consignment or warehouse 
plan, show the advantages of membership 
in the organization. In the first place, the 
association is strictly cooperative and is 
not conducted as a warehouse or loan com- 
pany for proft. It is conducted entirely 
by wool growers themselves each with a 
vote, and not by stockholders. Each mem- 
ber is protected because the asociation is 
a solvent corporation with adequate surplus 
reserve funds, and the wool is stored 
in a government licensed and_ bond- 
eu warehouse. Wools’ are_ sold on 
their merit, based on quality, grade and 
shrinkage. The association is operated at 
the lowest possible cost, not at a fixed 
cost which includes profit for stockholders 
in warehouse companies. The association 
is operated entirely for the benefit of its 
wool grower members, first, last and al- 
ways, and not for the benefit of stockhold- 
ers interested in profit from handling 
costs. It makes loans at the lowest rates 
pcssible, not at rates fixed by competition to 
include profit for stockholders of private 
companies. 


The organization is directed and managed 
by directors elected by the wool growers 
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themselves, and not by stockholders, as 
there are none such. The association, not 
owning any warehouse, is intcrested in the 
lowest rates possible; it is not interested 
in storage or warehousing profit. On May 
20 its storage and insurance rate was 20 
per cent less than any other U. S. licensed 
wool warehouse orerating in the Northwest. 
Association members pay for actual storage 
only at the rate of $1.25 per ton including 
insurance at full value. In those plants where 
half a cent a pound storage is charged for 
six months or less the grower pays at the 
rate of $10.00 per ton if it is in for one 
month, $5.00 per ton if it is in for two 
months and $1.67 per ton if it is in for six 
months. This charge is frequently yoked 
up with the selling commission charge of 
a cent, whether the grower sells the wool 
himself or it is sold by other parties. The 
Cooperative Wool Growers is the only grow- 
er agency on the Pacific Coast which has 
its own mill salesmen in the East. The 
members’ wools in the association are seen 
‘vy twenty mill buyers in the East to every 
dealer buyer seeing wool on the Coast. This 
is worth more to the members as wool grow- 
ers than any other association service. 
In the association wools are displayed to 
mills that never buy in the West. Members, 
as a result, get added distribution, which 
should mean more money. ; 

The association also sells to mills on 
the customary terms of the mill trade and 
on grade. Only through the association can 
a wool grower get mill prices based on 
mill terms. It is impossible for growers 
not members whose wools are sold ungrad- 
ed for cash to get the benefit of this ser- 
vice. In the association wools are held in 
strong hands under a board of directors, 
themselves wool growers elected by the 
membership. The market is supported and 
stabilized by a wise selling policy which can- 
not be broken down by the dumping of 
growers scattered over the West ordering 
their wools sold at a time when they should 
be kept off of the market. In other words, 
the association way is united action, not 
each man for himself. 

The association requires only the agree- 
ment of the wool growers that they will 
stand each with their fellow wool grower 
for better wool marketmg. Wool growers 
delivering each year establish a sound mer- 
chandising policy of orderly marketing in- 
stead of independent plans which have no 
permanency, and which market wool in 
slow years but have no wool in active years. 
Mills, naturally, want a steady permanent 
scource of wool. 

Two of the largest wool growers 
who have recently joined the Pacific 
Cooperative Wool Growers are Mr. H. 
F. Danberg of the H. F. Danberg Land 
and Live Stock Company, Minden, 
Nevada, and Mr. F. S. Gedney of Moun- 
tain Home, Idaho. Mr. Danberg runs 
about 11,000 sheep and Mr. Gedney, 
who operates the Bruneau Sheep Com- 
pany, runs about 15,000. Two large 
eastern Oregon clips have also been re- 
cently consigned to the association. 
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GRAZING CONTROL OF PUBLIC 
LANDS IN BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 
(Continued from page 18) 
ernment and, with this viewpoint in 
mind, I felt that if a range improve- 
ment fund could be established through 
annual appropriation, work could begin 
at once on urgent projects even before 
a local organization existed to discuss 
the improvements contemplated. I will 
confess to a, perhaps, selfish motive 
too, for it was clear to me that the es- 
tablishment of a range improvement 
fund would be a good lever to use in 
encouraging cooperation in livestock 
and range management and so it is de- 
veloping. A fair basis for the fund was 
considered as being a sum equal to 
one-third of the grazing fees collected 
each year and so we asked for and ob- 
tain this sum each year. It is apportion- 
ed to each district in accordance with 
the fees paid and has the advantage of 
being a cumulative fund; that is to say, 
if it is not expended this year it may 
be held until needed; unexpended bal- 
ances do not return to the treasury at 
This is a 
very advantageous feature of the’plan. 


the close of the fiscal year. 


“Range improvements” are made a 
feature of all meetings and every 
stockman is encouraged to file with 
the local secretary or the ranger a 
statement regarding any improvement 
he deems necessary on the range used 
by his stock. It may be the fencing of 
a boghole, the cutting of a trail, a cor- 
ral, etc. Whatever it be an investiga- 
tion is made and, if a local livestock as- 
sociation is operating under the regula- 
tions, the reports are placed before the 
advisory board and we _ determine 
which are the most important and un- 
dertake them as far as the fund for the 
year will permit. 
exists the projects which, in my opin- 


If no organization 


ion, are most urgent are authorized. 
The control of the breeding herds 
and flocks receive attention through 
the range improvement fund, special 
attention being given to fences and 
corrals to facilitate the handling of the 
live stock during the breeding season. 
The reservations fer the livestock 
interests of water and_ surrounding 
range from all other forms of aliena- 
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tion is considered all important and 
whenever water is located on the 
ranges and which, if acquired by pri- 
vate interests, would interfere with 
surrounding range use, that water is 
immediately reserved. The same ac- 
tion is being taken in the case of drift 
or driveways and “holding grounds” 
for stock shipments are reserved and 
improved as near to shipping points as 
No land is alienated in the 
grazing country without being exam- 
ined to determine the effect of such 
driveways and 
range, particularly spring and _ fall, 


possible. 


alienation on water, 


used by the local stockmen. 

The use of the range is growing 
steadily and to further encourage the 
stockmen steps are being undertaken 
to clear the ranges of the many thous- 
ands of useless wild horses which are 
largely responsible for the overgrazed 
condition of our lower or grass ranges. 





Position Wanted,—by a_ practical 
sheepman, experienced and capable. 
Rambouillets and Hampshires prefer- 
ed. Can furnish splendid references. 


Address “Sheepman” 


% National Wool Grower. 
ALWUZ-ON 


amsrit O74 PANO 


The strongest Ear Tag on the market. 
Easily attached in one operation. Sufficient 
space for name, address and number. Write 
for free samples. 

AL-WUZ-ON EAR TAG CO. 
240 East 2nd So., Salt Lake City, Utah, 
























SEND FOR FREE HANDY BREEDERS CHART 


PERFECT 
EAR TAG 


FOR CATTLE-HOGS-SHEEP 

The original self-piercing tag 
Its Double Hole Lock 

Makes it suverior to all i imi- 
SAMPLES i—_ operation - 


put’’ 


SALTLAKESTAMPCO, ste. | 


Withee! obligation fo me, please vend FREE Samples of PERFECT EAR TAGS and Price List. } 
Meme 



























PLEASE MENTION THE WOOL 
GROWER WHEN ANSWERING AD- 
VERTISEMENTS. 





| 
| 
| 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


An Exceptionally Good Sheep Dip 


1 Part Kreso Dip No. 1 to 72 Parts 
Water will kill 


Sheep Ticks and Sheep Scab 
It does not burn or irritate. 


Does not injure the fleece or skin. 
It heals shear cuts and wounds. 


Economical - Easy toUse - Uniform 


Use Kreso Dip No. 1 Freely 


to keep all farm animals ‘healthy, to kill 
parasites and for the rapid bealing of cuts, 
wounds, scratches and common skin 
troubles. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLETS: 


No. 151. Care of Sheep. 
No. 160. Hog Diseases. 
No. 163. Care of Poultry. 
No. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 
For Sale at all Drug Stores 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 








HOME COMFORT CAMP 





Bullt 
Sidney Stevens Impit. Co., Ogden, Utah 

















SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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SHORTAGE OR SURPLUS IN 
WORLD WOOL SUPPLY 
(Continued from page 20) 

as compared with an increase of 14.8 

per cent for Great Britain and 198 

per cent for the United States. 

Total World’s Retention or Con- 
sumption of wool: 


Pre-War Post War 
| | Seas 1910-14 521,255,000 1921-24 624,584,000 
G. Britain ....1911-13 538,000,000 1919-24 618,000,000 
Japan ..........1910-14 11,013,000 1920-24 59,957,000 
a 1913 448,800,000 1922-23 605,850,000 
Germany ......1910-13 464,414,000 1922-23 397,200,000 


Average Total Annual Pre Wak-................1,983,482,000 
Average Post War ............... ecscneeessesseeeeeee 900,091,000 


The above figures show a net an- 
nual disappearance of wool of 322,109,- 
000 pounds or 16% per cent during the 
postwar period greater than the net 
annual consumption for the prewar 
years. 

These five countries before the war 
consumed about 67 per cent of the cur- 
rent production of 2,971,180,000 pounds 
and during the postwar period, they 
consumed about 85 per cent of a cur- 
rent production of 2,720,840,000 pounds. 
The world’s decrease in production 
since 1914 is annually about 250,340,- 
000. The increased consumption for 
Germany, Japan, France, Great Brit- 
ain and the United States as seen is 
322,109,000 pounds. 

In the prewar period the rest of the 
world had available 987,698,000 pounds 
after taking care of the home require- 
ments of these five countries. In the 
postwar period the quantity available 
for the rest of the world is 415,249,000. 
a decrease of 572,349,000 pounds or 58 
per cent. 

Conclusions 

Now whence comes the idea that 
that there has been an increased pro- 
duction or a decreased consumption of 
the world’s wool? 

Have we confused the capacity to 
use the wool by existing machinery 
with the normal consumption of wool? 
Have we forgotten that we have great- 
er machinery capacity than before the 
war, both because actual machinery 
has increased and much old machinery 
has been replaced? 

Neither before nor after the war has 
all machinery been in full use except 
for short periods. Today’s machinery 
will consume by far more wool than 
at any time in the world’s history. 

From January 1, 1921, and nearly or 
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right up to January 1, 1924, wools 
grading 50’s and lower were very 
cheap and 46’s and lower were cheap- 
er at times on a scoured basis than 
American middling cotton. Even 40’s 
tops and sometimes 46’s were cheaper 
than Egyptian cotton, and at times 
cheaper than American middling cot- 
ton. During this period many mil- 
lion pounds of low worsted yarns were 
used instead of cotton yarns for cheap 
worsteds. 

Thus for two years or more, owing 
to the excessive cheapness of all the 
lower grades of wool, even if the yard- 
age of goods had been no greater than 
before the war, the wool content of 
manufactured goods was greatly in- 
creased. Worsted warps displaced cot- 
ton warps in the enormous quantity of 
shoddy goods which Europe manufac- 
before the war, the wool content of 
tures for export and for her own peo- 
ple, and many kinds of wool were s 
cheap that there was but little premium 
on the use of shoddy itself. 

Thus, there is but little mystery as 
to what has become of the January 1, 
1921, surplus of wool for those who 
were acquainted with the facts and 
whose minds were open to the facts 
and who had no axes to grind. This 
1921 surplus has been used up by the 
world’s machinery. Whether, taking 
the world over, there is a larger stock 
than usual of wool manufactures is 
another story. The greasy and scoured 
and pulled wool has gone into con- 
sumption. 

One other prime factor enters into 
this question. Has the world’s popula- 
tion in ten years increased? If it has 
from whence will come the wool in 
the next five or ten years with which 
to clothe it? 

In closing I wish to express regret 
that I am not permitted to give the 
proper credit to the man who is re- 
sponsible for looking up and compiling 
most of the data herein presented. And 
I want again to caution our wool 
growers and our bankers who are 
carrying them, and dealers and others 
who have bought wools, that they have 
a good property which today is selling 
in Boston and London on a scare and 
below its real value. 
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THE PRESENT POSITION OF THE 
AMERCAN WOOLEN COMPANY 





With the resignation of Wm. M. 
Wood as president of the American 
Woolen Company some months ago 
and the resignation of his son as an 
officer of the company at a still later 
date came the first inkling to the gen- 
eral public that all might not be well 
with that firm. Further conformation 
to this idea is given by an item ap- 
pearing in the Daily News Record of 
April 12, to the effect that the reorgan- 
ized company had started its retrench- 
ment policy with the abolishment of 
its labor department and the discontin- 
uance of its publicity organ, A. W. 
Booster. It was also rumored at that 
time that the dwellings in the model 
village at Shawsheen and in South 
Lawrence were to be sold. This, how- 
ever, was denied by the officials of the 
company. 

The economic conditions that led to 
the present position of the American 
Woolen Company are related in the 
\Vool and Clothing 
April 27. It claims that the consolida- 
tion of the sixty or more mills was eco- 


Forecaster for 


nomically unsound for three reasons. 

In the first place it is held that 
“any firm, even a small one, has a 
very difficult time to keep from taking 
heavy inventory losses, since the time 
that elapses between the actual buy- 
ing of wool and shipment of cloth to 
the cutting-up trade is spread over 
so many months. If the wool mar- 
ket declines during that period there 
is no way of getting out from under 
for the large unit.” The American 
Woolen Company escaped at the time 
such firms as the Goodyear Rubber, 
Kelly Springfield and Central Leather 
took such heavy inventory losses in 
1921, but it now appears that such loss 
must be met, as their inventory of 
January 1 was given as $49,000,000, of 
which $40,000,000, was listed as raw 
material. 

Secondly, economists claim that “any 
industry in which the management of 
labor plays an important part is not 
the best for large units.” Mr. Wood’s 
generous treatment of his employees 
is held by some to have been one of 
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the chief causes of the present diffi- 
culties of the American Woolen Com- 
pany. After going through the famous 
Lawrence strike, Mr. Wood’s policy in 
regard to men employed by the com- 
pany was one of extreme beneficence 
Probably the most widely known of 
his efforts along this line was the 
construction of the Shawsheen Village. 
Another action that is regarded as a 
most unfortunate event was the grant- 
ing of an unsolicited increase in wages 
about a year ago. This, of course, 
forced clothing manufacturers to do 
the same for their hands and the re- 
sult under present trade conditions is 
that both wool and clothing workers 
have a large piece rate, but very little 
work. 

The third reason given for the pres- 
ent situation of the American Woolen 
Company is that the many changes 
and the variety of colors used in men’s 
and women’s clothing today prevents 
its successful operation. “From the 
start,” states the Wool and Clothing 
Forecaster,” the aim of the officials 
was mass production in as few num- 
bers as possible. For example, and ef- 
fort was made each season to do a 
volume business on some cloths, so 
that the large units could be most 
effective. And worsteds being the 
staples of the industry, it was only 
natural that a large percentage of 
machinery was devoted to them. To- 
day staples have changed so radically 
that this preponderance of worsted 
equipment is the weakest point in the 
technical position of the company.” 

The sheet from which we quote is 
emphatic in its prediction that there 
will not be a return to staples for 
some time and equally firm in the 
opinion that the sucessful mill of the 
future is one in whose laboratories 
new colors (now brought from abroad) 
will be created, and in whose manage- 
ment constructive merchandising 
rather than cheap production plays the 
important role. While painting the 
future of the American Woolen Com- 
pany in very somber hues, it brightens 
the picture somewhat by the state- 
ment that if proper attention is given 
to these two factors, its difficulties 
may be surmounted. 
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SCOTCH COLLIES. 

The smartest sheep dogs in the 
world. We have a few from imported 
stock for sale. 

W. D. CANDLAND @ SONS, 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 








FOR SALE 


Choice Rambouillet Yearling Ewes. 


ED WELLS, 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 








Breeding Ewes For Sale 


Breeding Ewes of all kinds, the very 
best in the country. 


The best are the most profitable. 
Before buying write or wire. 


R. F. BICKNELL, Boise, Idaho. 








CORRIEDALE RAMS 
FOR SALE 


One double-deck car of pure-bred, un- 
registered yearlings, of very excellent 
quality. 

REX E. BORD. 

Ranch: Olene, Oregon. (Sheep will 

be loaded at Klamath Falls.) 














CASCADE MONTANA RANCH 


of 
BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
Is Offered For Sale 
One of the finest stock ranches in the West. 
It is fully stocked with a high grade of 
sheep and equipped with all kinds of farm- 
ing implements with sufficient horses to 
operate. 
Feed and water are unsurpassed. 
15,000 acres of deeded land. 

The price and terms are interesting. 

BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
6660 Lexington Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 








Sheep Ranch For Sale 


Near Lakeview, Oregon. 2,400 acres, 
own water rights, one-half natural 
meadow, thirty thousand acres of 
leased timber land and two forest al- 
lowments. Summer range for about 
ten thousand head of sheep; forty-five 
hundred head of breeding ewes go 
with the ranch. 


For particulars, write 


FAVELL-UTLEY REALTY COMPANY 


Lakeview, Oregon 
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NATIONAL COPPER BANK 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


and BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle, 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. 
THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. C. 


1711 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 


HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOM WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 








“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices. 











NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 


LICENSE NO. 17 


OWNED, OPERATED AND MANAGED BY WOOLGROWERS 
EXCLUSIVELY. 


If you want to know the grade, shrink, condition and value of your clip and then 
receive that market value in dollars and cents, place it in a U. S. Government 
Licensed and Bonded Warehouse where you know in advance the exact cost of 
handling and where you receive check for entire amount, less charges, either in 
original bags or graded, within three days after loading on the cars. 


NO UNCERTAINTY. 
Office, Red Bluff, Calif. 


NO DEFERRED CHARGES. 


Warehouse, Vina, Calif. 








AN ORDERLY MARKETING YEAR 


WOOLGROWERS WILL PROFIT BY JOINING THIS EXPERIENCED 
WOOL MARKETING AGENCY WHICH FOR FIVE YEARS HAS SOLD 
THE WOOLS OF ITS 2900 WESTERN MEMBERS TO MILLS IN AN OR- 
DERLY MANNER BASED ON QUALITY GRADE AND SHRINKAGE. 





PRESHEARING AND WOOL ADVANCES AVAILABLE 


Oregon, Idaho and Washington Members ship to our Pacific Wool Ware- 
house, 12th and Davis, Portland, Oregon. 


California and Nevada Members ship to our Harbor Warehouse—Bay and 
Kearney, San Francisco, Calif. 


PACIFIC COOPERATIVE WOOL GROWERS 


12th and Davis, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


114 SANSOME ST., 
SANFRANCISCO, CALIF. 











Get a Subscriber for The National Wool Grower, $1.50 per year 
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SPRAYED HAY AND STOCK SICK- 
NESS 


Since the introduction and use of 
arsenical sprays to combat the alfalfa 
weevil in Idaho, there have been many 
reports of stock sickness caused by 
the eating of hay so treated. In a 
recent article appearing in the Idaho 
Farmer, Mr. Claude Wakeland, en- 
tomologist of the experiment station of 
the University of Idaho, states that 
every rumor of such trouble has been 
investigated and that in the majority 
of instances, it has been impossible to 
locate the origin of such stories, most 
of them being founded on hearsay 
evidence. However, during 1924 two 
actual cases of sickness of cattle that 
might have been caused by poisoning 
from eating sprayed hay were brought 
to the attention of the Idaho experi- 
ment station, and one of them was 
made the subject of careful study. 

The case referred to was a dairy 
herd “fed freshly cut, immature first- 
crop alfalfa hay supplied from the field 
before it was entirely cured. Part of 
the slipload was rained on and fed wet. 
A load of wet hay was hauled the 
next day and cattle were fed on it for 
two days. The entire herd went off 
feed, became badly purged and dropped 
heavily in milk production.” A consul- 
tation was held by the veterinarian, the 
owner of the herd, and Mr. Wakeland 
and it was decided to follow the case 
up with a view to obtaining some de- 
finite information regarding the ef- 
fects on cattle through eating sprayed 
hay. 

The wet hay was taken from the 
herd entirely, but part of the cattle 
were given dry hay from the sprayed 
field. The veterinarian kept close 
watch of the case and in his report 
diagnosed the trouble as “severe gas- 
tral enteritis, due to sudden change of 
food from very dry, coarse, second 
cutting hay of 1923 to immature un- 
cured, wet hay and aggravated to a 
very minor degree by calcium arsen- 
ate that had been recently applied as 
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a spray” and recommended an “entire 
change of feed, dry, well-cured hay, 
two gallon of bran per day to each of 
the heavy-producing cows. The re- 
mainder of the herd kept on same feed 
and watched closely with consent of 
owner for experimental 
Cows that continued on newly sprayed 
hay that was dry seemed to do as 
well as those getting old hay and bran.” 
The veterinarian further stated that 
on account of the fact that the cows 
recovered so slowly, the arsenic had 


purposes. 


probably increased the injurious effect 
of the complete change of feed. He 
further stated, however, that since the 
cows did not die from eating the 
sprayed hay while wet and recovered 
while continuing to eat the sprayed 
hay, further proof was established that 
such hay could be used with safety. 
The second case was one in which 
another dairy herd became sick after 
it had been taken from a dry pasture 
placed in a feed lot and given all of 
the first-cutting alfalfa hay they would 
eat. No study of this case was made 
While 
it was assumed since the hay had been 
sprayed that the condition of the cattle 


by a competent veterinarian. 


was due to arsenical poisoning, Mr. 
Wakeland points out that the change 
from feed of crude fiber and made up 
principally of carbohydrates to one 
very rich in nitrogen without rough- 
age, as only the leaves of the hay were 
eaten and the stems removed from the 
lot for consumption by horses, might 
easily have caused the digestive dis- 
order that appeared among the cattle. 
In conclusion Mr. Wakeland states: 
“The preponderance of evidence is that 
there is no danger to live stock from 
eating sprayed hay, yet the two cases 
cited above lead one to wonder if there 
may not be times when presence of 
arsenic aggravate digestive or excre- 
tory disorders. In all future recom- 
mendations concerning spraying for 
alfalfa weevil, the experiment station 
will take the precautionary measure to 
urge thorough curing of hay before 
feeding, to be careful of feeding hay 
while wet or in a soggy condition, and 
to avoid an abrupt change from a non- 
nitrogenous food to alfalfa.” 
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SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah. 
Capacity, 50,000 Sheep 


10,000 UNDER COVER, with separate sheep scales conveniently located for 
handling large or small lots. 600,000 sheep handled here in 1924. 


Home of THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 








MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


Write for particulars. 








50,000 lambs. 


Falls, S. D.; Watertown, S. D. 


Stockdale Sheep Feeding Yards 


Located in the corn belt of Illinois, 65 miles from Chicago. Excellent pastures 
securely fenced; spring water. Modern barns and facilities for grain feeding 


On Rock Island Lines from Fort Worth, Texas; El Paso, Texas; Kansas City, Mo.; 
Pueblo, Colo.; Omaha, Nebr.; Council Bluffs, Iowa; Saint Paul, Minn.; Sioux 


Special rates on long time feeding. 


GEORGE H. WEITZ, Stockdale, Illinois. 


For {uformation write, 











104 N. MAIN ST. 





SHIP OR OFFER YOUR 


SHEEP. .PELTS 


HELLMAN BROS. sst..ous, mo. 

















American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass'n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. _ Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 
President 
F. N. Bullard, Woodland, California 
Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 














The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n. 


Organized 1884 

Share of stock, $5.00 

6,800 Stockholders. 

No annual dues. 

The Largest Sheep 

Organization in the 

|} World. 

GEO. McCKERROW 
President 


| J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind. 
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Scab-mites, Lice 
and Sheep Ticks 


“Black Leaf 40” is chemically cer- 
tain to kill these disease-breed- 

ing pests when brought into 

proper contact with them, yet is 
non-injurious to sheep and lambs. 

Its use as a dip actually promotes 
growth of wool, and does not lessen 

its natural oils. Instead of using dips 
that are frequently fatal to sheep, 
that injure the fleece and decrease its 
value and weight, sheep breeders year 
after year are finding “Black Leaf 40” 
the “old reliable” for genuine protection 
and profitable dipping. 


Ask your dealer for literature. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP, 


INCORPORATED 
Louisville, Kentucky 


99 


VAY de Le, 


40% Nicotine 





A conbepiaarce sowunex F ‘ 
Nicoring-SuLPHatE | 


4 
Recto Leapmatenn. cetes ee 
reret enpreemete oe. BO: 





1} POUNDS 








le ee ae 


wee 208 & eepret 








231-35 EDISON ST. (Century Building) 


Century Printing Company 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





STOCK SALE CATALOGS 
LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES 





We will be glad to furnish you any information 
you may desire. Write us for prices and samples. 





Quality 





Prompt Service 
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ADDTIONAL MONEY OFFERED 
COLONIAL GROWERS FOR USE 
OF ALL-WOOL PACK 


From present indications it will soon 
ibe economically imperative that avoid- 
able waste of any kind, either in pro- 
duction or distribution, be eliminated. 
At the present time stress is being 
placed upon the marketing end. The 
importance of the proper preparation 
of wool for market has been emphas- 
ized by the Wool Grower for many 
years. It has likewise claimed that 
in time such methods will bring better 
prices than those paid for carelessly 
put up wool. 

This claim is borne out to some ex- 
tent by the announcement recently 
made by the British Wool Federation 
to the effect that it will pay to wool 
growers of Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa an extra $3.50 per bale of 
wool weighing three hundred thirty 
pounds, if an all-wool pack is used in- 
stead of the jute bale now commonly 
used. The use of this pack very great- 
ly reduces the tremendous burling ex- 
pense that top-makers and spinners are 
under at the present time. 





SALES OF CORRIEDALES IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


The New Zealand Farmer for April 
records the sale of the widely-known 
Corriedale flock of Mr. C. H. Ensor at 
New Zealand. This flock was started 
in 1889 by the late Charles Ensor and 
became the property of Mr. C. H. 
Ensor in 1906. The Ensors are said to 
have done more than any other family 
in the establishment of the Corrie- 
dale breed and in the spreading of the 
story of its merits outside of New 
Zealand, as they were heavy exporters. 

The flock when sold numbered 1400 
and was well received. The fact that 
the ewes were bought in large enough 
groups to start other Corriedale flocks 
is indicative of the popularity of the 
breed. The high price, $281.00, was 
paid for a three-shear stud ram and 
$265 and 255 were paid for two other 
rams. The top ona stud ewe was 


$178.85 and on flock rams, one-shear, 
$53.63. 





